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For the Woman’s Journal. 
TWO WAYS. 


BY M. P. NEALL. 

Some sow the seed, then sit and wait 
For suns to shine and rains to fall, 

And mourn the harvest comes go late, 
Or fear it will not come at all. 


Some, single minded, still work on, 
Nor stop to ask or understand ; 

The rose-bloom of success is won, 
And harvests ripen at their hand. 





—_4~@>—————— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The first and second class cities of 
Kansas elect their mayors and the main 
part of their city government once in two 
years. On the off year, when only coun- 
cilmen are elected, the vote both of men 
and women is always lighter than when a 
full city ticket is to be elected. This year 
is a ful) election, but the registration of 
women is unprecedentedly large. Compar- 
ing this year with the year of the last full 
election (1891), the registration of women 
in Kansas City shows an increase of 
1,832; in Topeka of 1,305; in Wichita of 
685 ; in Fort Scott of 800, and in Emporia of 
151. In Leavenworth, the registration of 
women is the largest in the history of the 
city, with one exception, and in Lawrence 
it is the largest. In the cities named, the 
only women candidates are one woman 
each for member of the school board in 
Topeka and Atchison, and in Kansas City 
an independent candidate for mayor, Mrs. 
Anna Potter. In Salina 666 women regis- 
tered. ‘The Lincoln (Kan.) Beacon says: 


A larger proportion of the women of 


third-class cities vote than of the first and | 


second-class. We think this is owing to 
their having had the right of school suf- 
frage, like the women in the country 
school districts, and exercising it so many 
years before the passage of the municipal 
suffrage law. ‘The practice of attending 
the annual schoo) meeting in the country 
and in third-class cities has been steadily 
increasing since Kansas becamea State to 
the present time. John McDonald, editor 
of the Western School Journal, says he was 
converted to woman suffrage by observ- 
ing the intelligent and conscientious man- 
ner in which women exercised school suf- 
frage in the country districts long before 
the passage of the municipal suffrage law 
extended the privilege to the women of 
the cities. Voting was new to much the 
larger number of women in the first and 
second-class cities, and that is why their 
sisters in the third-class cities have voted 
in so much greater numbers in proportion. 
That they are growing to appreciate their 
privilege is evidenced by the increasing 
number who vote from year to year. 


————_—~ex—_—_—_ 


A hearing was given on March 29 before 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage of the 
Connecticut Legislature, Senator Milner, 
chairman. Judge Sheldon, of New Haven, 
and Hon. John Hooker, of Hartford, who 
were to have been the principal speakers, 
were both kept at home by illness. In 
their absence, addresses were made by 
Miss Sara Winthrop Smith, Mrs. E. O. 
Kimball, Representative Williams, of 
Glastonbury, Miss Kimball, of Ellington, 
and Mrs. S. E. Shaw, of Meriden. The 
Meriden Daily Republican says : 

When the committee convened it did not 


to the.dinterests of woman— 


| 
impress one as being a very august body. 
| Mr. Hicks was by far the most respect- 
ful and attentive; but as the hearing pro- 
gressed, the looks of derision and amuse- 
ment gave place to more earnest and 
thoughtful expressions, which showed 
| Clearly that the members were open to 
conviction and willing to listen to argu- 
| ments. At the request of Mr. Hooker, the 
| committee adjourned to meet again in two 
| weeks, when another hearing will be 
| given. Several members of the committee 
' expressed themselves as in favor of some 
| form of suffrage for women, and it is quite 
| probable that a substitute bill will be re- 
| ported in favor of women voting on the 
| license or school question, or both. 

A number of influential men and women 
| from other parts of the State attended the 
| hearing, including a strong delegation 

from Meriden. 


— ~2, — 


The school suffrage bill which passed 
| the California House 39 to 28, and the 
| Senate 31 to 6, has been vetoed by the 
| Governor. He says he is ‘*fully in accord 
with the purpose and intent of the meas- 
ure,” but he objects to certain technical 
points in the way the bill is drawn. More 
than twenty States and Territories have 
already extended school suffrage to 
women, and this is the first time a school 
suffrage bill has ever been vetoed by a 
Governor. 


=o 


| Hon. Thomas S. Pettit, of Daviess 
| County, is ‘easily the leader” in the Ken- 
tucky House of Representatives this year. 
He is a strong friend of the married 
| women’s property rights bill, and the 





| other progressive measures petitioned for | 


| by the Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
| tion. Heis so warmly in favor of equal 
| rights for women that, in giving his vote 
for Judge William Lindsay to succeed Car- 
lisle as U. S. Senator, he said: ‘Mr. 
Speaker, if I were at liberty to do so, I 
should cast my vote for a woman for U. 8. 
Senator; but, as I cannot, I will do the 
next best thing, vote for that woman’s 
distinguished husband.” Mr. Pettit is a 
Democrat, with indepen ‘ent tendencies. 
He is the best speaker in the Kentucky 
Assembly, and has in a high degree the 
courage of his convictions. He is talked 
of for Congressman from his district. 
Many Kentucky women will rejoice if so 
strong a friend of theirs is sent to Con- 
gress, though they will regret to lose him 
from the Kentucky Legislature. 


— OO ———— 


Some of the opponents of equal rights 
for women, during the recent debate 
in the Michigan Legislature, resorted to 
tactics unworthy of the importance of the 
subject or of the dignity of a legislative 
body. Three absurd mock petitions, in 
regard to the bill, were presented and 
read. Mrs. May 8S. Knaggs, in the Bay 
City Tribune, thus describes the scene: 


Following the roll call the usual order 
is the presentation of petitions. At this 
time a member in the rear of the house 
(at a sufficient distance from the Speaker’s 
desk to give impressiveness to what 
would follow) rose and presented ‘a 
petition from the people of Chippewa 
County, in favor of the municipal woman 
suffrage bill.” A page sprang forward, 
and taking the document, which was pre- 
pared upon paper of an extra size and 
ornamented with long streamers of green 
and red ribbon, ran with it to the desk of 
the clerk of the house, the bright-colored 
ribbons flying as he ran. ‘There were 
many women, both on the floor of the 
house and in the spacious galleries, who 
had come there to hear the representa- 
tives of their fathers, brothers, husbands 
and sons weigh the reasons why we, the 
women, should be like the American colo- 
nies, having taxes imposed upon us with- 
out our consent, and they, like King 
George and the English Parliament, ‘‘de- 
claring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatso- 
ever.” ‘This part of the audience saw at 
once that they were being trifled with. 
The petition in his hands, the clerk pro- 
ceeded to read it at length, setting forth 
that the undersigned citizens of Chippewa 
County had elected their representative, 
Mr. Sullivan, upon his pledges to stand 
by the interests of the women in his dis- 
trict, arraigned him for not adhering to 
his promises, and urged upon his fellow 
legislators to offset his non-allegiance by 
voting for this bill. then followed a 
long string of signatures, each of which 
was read religiously, comprising Patrick 
O'Shea, Annie Rooney, Spotted Tail, etc. 
This wa; followed by one of similar char- 
acter, and still a third bearing only Indian 
names, of such significance as the wit of 
the opposition could invent. 


i. ae 


Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins writes to the 





Detroit Tribune: 
If any women of this State believe the 


| assertions of our opponents that they 


reverence women and would protect them, 
they should have witnessed the presenta- 
tion of several mock petitions which had 
been prepared in great glee and with 
great elaboration by these worshippers of 
women. One of these false petitions was 
bedecked with ribbons of various hues, 
and purported to come from the squaws 
of Chippewa County. Another purported 
to come from the Indians and Irish of 
that region, headed by such names as 
Spotted Tail and Pat Rooney, and a third, 
yards long, was brought up to the clerk’s 
desk with a great flourish by the pages 
(who are getting from these legislators 
lessons of reverence for womanhood). 
These false petitions were read by the 
clerk in the dignified Legislature of the 
State of Michigan. A few cheers followed 
from the men who are seeking to protect 
us women by insulting womanhood. But 
the silence that fell over the respectable 
| part of that audience, members and visi- 


the women of this State, who are paying 
taxes on millions of doliars to pay those 
men for wasting their time in insulting 
these taxpayers. If such conduct had 
come from schoolboys, it could have been 
forgiven. 


The pastor of one of the principal 


ed congregation the following Sunday, on 
‘*The insult to women offered in the Leg- 





surely weep tears of blood. They are not 
homes such as you and | know, but dark, 
ill-ventilated, filthy dens, very hot-beds of 
contagion and disease. 

Does it not follow that when you take 
the mothers to be made well in a bright, 
clean hospital, you would also want to 
take the children, and surround them 
daily with influences that will transform 
them, as they grow up, into men and 
women worthy of their Creator? 

Dear ‘“‘Jennie June” sent to Bombay 
Sorosis, three years ago, a motto which 
read, ‘*T'ell them the world was made for 
women also.” The woman-world here 
wants this glad tidings told them. Will 
not preachers come, who will be living 
examples, so that these sisters will take 
heart, and prepare for the ‘‘new heaven 





| tors, meant scorn of such treatment of | and the new earth” that is evolving out of 


| the chaos of the dark era that, thank God, 


churches in Saginaw preached to a crowd- | 


is fast passing away ? 


| 
Katthiawad, a very extensive province, | 


is in the hands of native Princes and 
, Chiefs, whose ideas on the woman ques- 
| tion, in common with all Asiatic man- 
kind, date back to the Year One. In fact, 
| these Princes and Chiefs have but lately 
| begun to develop an interest in Western 


islature last week by Saginaw members.” | education and progress, and naturally 
The occurrence will bring an accession of | have endeavored to educate only their 


Association. 
“oe 


LETTER FROM AN ARAB WOMAN. 


{This touching appeal is published just as 
received, including its few grammatical errors. 
Eps. WoMAN’'s JOURNAL.] 

MANGROL, KATTHIAWAD, INDIA. } 
Fes. 15, 1893. 45 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I, one of the very few self-educated 
Arab women, want to interest all progres- 
sive American womankind in Katthiawad 


women, the most neglected and ignorant” 


of Indian women. 

I would ask your liberal aid to help me 
provide a free hospital for women, and a 
kindergarten for the lovely children here ; 
with a physician for the former, and a 
thoroughly trained teacher for the latter, 
which would also want a complete outfit 
for a hundred pupils to start work on. 
The language, Guzerathi, is very simple 
and easily acquired. 

I shall willingly guarantee free board to 
both doctor and teacher for one year, if 
they will come out with a salary of Rs. 
1,800 (about $900) per annum, provided 
by their friends in America. People here 
will not cordially assist any scheme for 
the advancement of women, and none 
will take the first step towards bettering 
their condition. Therefore, it is requisite 
to raise a sum of money to build and to 
support for ten years a hospital, a kinder- 
garten, and their stafis, after which 
time I can safely say that there will be 
every aid rendered to make both self-sup- 
porting. Nothing succeeds like success, 
you know. 

The men and women in Katthiawad 
are a very primitive people in ideas and 
mode of life. The poorer or agricultural 
classes subsist on less than Rs. 24 per 
annum, and some provide large families 
on even less. They are naturally shrewd, 
industrious, and brave. Their great need 
is systematic intellectual development. 

The women are most sociable and intel- 
ligent. Their hearty greetings to ‘‘Mad- 
am-Sahib” (myself) are a pleasant remem- 
brance to take home after a visit. They 
credit me with all knowledge, both hidden 
and revealed, and at times ask questions 
that are unanswerable, as my stock of 
Western learning w as too meagrely picked 
up, ‘here a little, there a little,’’ for me to 
gratify their curiosity. 

Believing that ‘‘precept is better than 
preaching,” I have arranged to be ‘‘at 
home,” once every month, tothe ladies of 
the Chief’s family, with view of giving 
them an object lesson in constant personal 
cleanliness and home sanitation. For even 
in the higher classes is to be found a phe- 
nomenal lack of cleanliness, in both per- 
son and surroundings. For instance: in 
summer they bathe twice, most often 
thrice, a month, on which occasion they 
also change their garments. In the fall, 
winter and spring, they are even less ablu- 
ent, once a month being then thought 
quite often enough. They marvel that 
my daily ‘‘tub” does not make me serious- 
ly ill. 

Do you wonder that the chief and imme- 
diate want is a hospital and a woman doc- 
tor for the suffering women of Katthia- 
wad? If I could take some of you, finely 
developed and well women cf America, 





into any one of the homes here, you would 


| ghad, population over 15,000 souls. Is 


members to the Michigan Equal Suffrage | sons. 


A few of the most advaneed have pro- 
vided European, and educated Asiatic, 
women as companions and governesses to 
their Ranis and Rumaranis (princesses), 
| within the last decade. I believe I am the 
| only Eastern thus employed in this sec- 
| tion of India. 
| The climate of Katthiawad is acknowl- 
edged to be most temperate and salubri- 
ous. Katthiawad is on a magnificent sea- 
coast, wildly lashed by the restless 
Arabian Ocean. The land is exuberantly 
fertile, there are fine rivers and springs 
of fresh water, and all three are plenti- 
fully neglected, and the people poverty 
stricken. 

Sir William Wedderburn, lecturing on 
India as lately as February 1, at the 
Democratic Club, Strand, London, said: 
“The country ought to be enormously 
rich. The Indian people, however, were 
poor to a degree that could scarcely be 
understood in England.” The chief cause 
of this great poverty is that, notwithstand- 
ing the watchfulness and care bestowed 
by the British Government, there is wide 
corruption at work among the officials of 
provinces under control of native Princes 
and Chiefs, and the unfortunate agricul- 
turist is oppressed and down-trodden to 
an extent that leaves him an indifferent, 
instead of an eager, developer of all the 
resources of the land he cultivates. The 
simplest management, systematically 
applied, would make Katthiawad the 
wealthiest country in India. 

To revert to Mangrol in particular. It 
is a second-class State, tributary to Juna- 





ruled by a Mohamedan Chief, who is a 
very amiable little man, most ambitious, 
theoretically, for the improvement of his 
State, but, practically, he lacks will-force 
and perseverance to accomplish his many 
excellent projects. As a youth, he was 
educated at the Rajkumar College at 
Rajecot. The Begum Sahib, his wife, is a 


_CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. LaAuRA DE Force GorpoN, for 
years a well-known woman lawyer on the 
Pacific Coast, has applied for the consul- 
ship to Honolulu. 


Mrs. JOSIE FRAZEE CAPPLEMAN, a8 
Kentucky poet now transplanted to Missis- 
sippi, has been twice elected poet of the 
| Mississippi Press Association. 


Miss NELLIE PEFFER, danghter of U. 8S. 
Senator Peffer, of Kansas, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of her father’s commit- 
tee, formed to investigate certain branches 
of the civil service. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH ANDREW and Dr. 
KATE W. BUSHNELL, two of the “‘round- 
the-world” missionaries of the W. C. 
T. U., are now on their homeward way, 
| after having travelled 87,000 miles. 


Mary Dominis Bares, the well-known 
decorative artist of San Francisco, has 
been appointed by the California World’s 
Fair Commissioners as interior decorator 
of the California building at Chieago. 
Miss Bates is the daughter of the late Hon. 
Asher B. Bates, formerly attorney general 
of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE C. HOLT, of Chicago, 
| passed a successful examination before the 
Appellate Court at this term. Mrs. Holt 
was for a number of years the agent of 
the Woman’s Protective Agency of Chi- 
| cago, and looked after the cases which 
the Association found it necessary to pros- 
ecute. The Chicago Legal News says: 
“She is a woman of ability, and should ° 
she devote her attention to the profession 
of law, she will make a successful law- 
yer.” 

Mrs. GRACE LE BARON UpHaM, of this 
city, made a highly acceptable contribu- 
tion to Easter literature and music in her 
little poem, ‘*The Choir Invisible,” which 
is a memorial to Bishop Brooks, and has 
been set to music by Mr. John Warren. 
It was rendered by the large choir of the 
Church of the Messiah on Easter day. 
Ever since its publication early this season 
in music form for choir use, it has been in 
demand, and on Easter day it was used in 
many churches throughout the country. 


Miss M. E. OGDEN, who has for three 
years been chief clerk in the money order 
department of the post office at San An- 
tonio, Texas, has been placed on the board 
of examiners of post office employees for 
that city. The postmaster, Mr. Johnson, 
says Miss Ogden has given better satisfac- 
as money order clerk than any man he 
could find. There are no half-burnt 
matches lying around on floor or table, no 
half-smoked cigars or cigarette ends, no 
cuspidores, and fewer errors and more 
neatness in keeping the books. 


Mrs. W. H. SMITH, editor of the Japan 
Gazette, conducts the political and coim- 
mercial departments of a daily paper with 
a large circulation and much influence in 
the Orient. Her tirst contributions were 
offered four years ago, during her resi- 
dence in the interior of Japan, where her 
husband was an English teacher in the 
government service. Having made a hit 
in reporting a military review, she was 
invited to Yokohama, and joined the Ga- 








lovely woman, eager to learn all she can, 
thoughtful, and a charming companion. 
She is the most energetic and progressive 
of the inhabitants of this little town. | 


This is a great cotton district, and also | 
produces much wheat, rice, and a variety 
of millets. It is capable of producing fine | 
fruits, and I am hoping to introduce 
peaches, apricots, and other plants not as 
yet known here, very shortly. The field- 
work, I mean of the heaviest kind, falls to 
the lot of women to do, besides their | 
household drudgery. 

Living in this town is uncommonly 
cheap in comparison with other stations 
in India. I am comfortably boarded on ! 
Rs. 40 a month, which includes the 
keep of a horse, and the salaries of four 
servants; and my local neighbors think 
me extravagant. 

I shall eagerly look forward to an early | 
reply. If this appeal on behalf of the | 
women and children about me does not 
impress you strongly enough to touch your | 
hearts, lay it toa want of command of a 
language not entirely my own. I would I | 
had means to take me to your country to | 
preach a crusade in the cause of Katthia- | 
wad women and children. We want | 
vigorous support to give us even the com- | 
monest rights enjoyed by any ordinary 
American woman. 








FRANCES S. ABDULLA. 


zette’s staff, while her husband entered the 
business office. It is to be hoped she will 


| not be interfered with by the absurd new 


law of Japan which forbids editorial work 


| to women, on the alleged ground that it is 


‘neither becoming nor desirable” for a 
woman to conduct a newspaper. 


THE BARONESS WILSON, a celebrated 
Spanish writer, bas completed her second 
tour through South America, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and the United States. The 
Baroness is a great traveller as well as a 
writer, and spent fifteen years in those 
countries, studying the people and their 
history. As the result, she has published 
a series of valuable travels and historical 
works. The governments of all the coun- 
tries she visited showered attentions on 
her, and every means in their power was 
placed within her reach to enable her to 
pursue her historical researches. The 
government of Venezuela raised an appro- 
priation of $15,000 from Congress for her 
contingent expenses. She is an honorary 
member of the principal literary societies 
in Spain as well as South America. She 
was also appointed a member of the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists held in 
Madrid in 1892. The Baroness is a native 
of Granada. She was educated in Paris, 
and on leaving the convent married an 
Englishman, Baron Wilson, who died a 
few years later. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


In the Wisconsin House of Representa- 
tives, one morning not long ago, the 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Ella E. | 
Bartlett. It is reported to have been the | 
most thoughtful prayer of the session. | 
Wisconsin papers say: “The members, | 
instead of enduring it in the customary 
martyr-like way, manifested real interest 
during the five minutes’ petition.” 

Rev. Minnie Thorn, of Perryville, Ind., 
recently united in marriage Wm. ‘I’. San- 
ders and Mary A. Malone. This is said to 
be the first marriage ceremony ever per- 
formed in Indiana by a woman. 

Rev. Marion Murdock and Rev. Florence 
E. Buck, who are studying at Manches- 
ter New College at Oxford, England, 
have received a call to become joint pas- 
tors of Unity Church, Cleveland O. 

The rector of the Episcopal church at 
Wyandotte, Mich., invited a member of 
the W. C.'T. U. of that place to occupy 
his pulpit and address the congregation on 
Palm Sunday. Mrs. A. A. Boutell and 
Mrs. Amsden were appointed to accept 
the invitation. 

The last Free Baptist Register shows 
twenty ordained or licensed women 
preachers in that denomination, being a 
gain of nine during the past year. Nearly 
all these women are pastors of churches, 
doing the regular pastoral work; preach- 
ing, attending business meetings, speak- 
ing at public gatherings, acting on com- 
mittees, visiting the sick and officiating at 
funerals and weddings. Miss M. A. 
Brennan was the first woman to receive 
ordination by this denomination. Miss 
Brennan’s name is not included among 
the twenty in the Register, as she is now 
in England. ‘The second woman ordained 
was Rev. Caroline A. Bassett, now pastor 
of the Free Baptist church at Lisbon, 
Mich. The latter lady, since her ordiua- 
tion, has officiated at thirty-two funerals 
and twenty-two weddings. In addition to 
her regular pastoral work, she often sup- 
plies churches in the neighborhood of 
Lisbon, riding from four to fourteen miles, 
and preaching two sermons a day. 

A friend writes from Kansas City, Mo. : 
‘*In the WOMAN’S JOURNAL of March 11, 
you refer to Miss Jennie Smith as having 
been in Kansas. She is now in that State, 
but the work done by her since Jan. 10 
was in our city, in what is known as the 
‘west bottoms,’ a territory with 15,000 
population, and in which are situated 
most of our wholesale houses, factories, 
railroad shops, packing houses and stock- 
yards. ‘There is for all these people one 
little M. E. Mission, and a small Catholic 
church. To this M. E. Mission, Rev. J. 
P. Dew, pastor, we brought Sister Jennie. 
She began Jan. 10, and remained eight 
weeks. In that time 185 persons were 
converted. She held two meetings in the 
Stock Exchange, with an audience of 500 
or more men at each. She held eight 
shop meetings. A special car was fur- 
nished by Missouri Pacific Railway offi- 


but the anne to ‘women’s rights” 
was completely routed. 

A. 8S. C. Carman writes from Ann 
Arbor, Mich., to the N. Y. Zxaminer, 
under the heading, ‘“‘The Preaching 
Woman”: 


It is announced that a sister from the 
Wesleyan Methodists, described as ‘‘an 
able preacher,” was recently received to 
membership in one of our small churches 
and licensed to preach, apparently with 
the purpose that she should become pastor 
ofthe church. Another sister, an evange- 
list,has served as pastor of a small church 
and a third Baptist sister is reported as 
holding revival meetings in our State re- 
cently with success. ‘There is, however, 
no evidence of the general extension of 
the pastoral office to women. Your genial 
Boston correspondent, on the occasion of 
his first visit to the West several years ago, 
having penetrated as far as Indianapolis, 
saw on the street a woman walking with a 
cigarette in her mouth. ‘The present 
writer was obliged ey to assure 
him that the case was sporadic, he never 
having seen nor heard of such a case 
before. If Eastern readers of Western 
papers should see facts like those first 
mentioned of these good women, let them 
not conclude that the attack is epidemic 
in Michigan. 

It is hard to decide whether this extra- 
ordinary paragraph is more remarkable 
for its bad taste or for its blindness to the 
signs of the times. 


_ 
FRANCHISE NOTES. 


California women rejoiced over the 
passage of the school suffrage bill. The 
president of the California W. C. T. U., 
Mrs. Sturtevant Peet, and her many active 
helpers, were chiefly instrumental in se- 
curing it. But the joy was premature. 
The governor has vetoed the bill. 


When the Wyoming House of Repre- 
sentatives passed its recent resolutions 
setting forth the good results of woman 
suffrage (resolutions adopted by a unani- 
mous vote, men of both parties uniting), 
the California women of course quoted it 
to their Legislature. But, as the State 
Superintendent of Franchise, Miss Sarah 
M. Severance, writes to the Pacific Ensign: 

Our champions said, ‘‘Men will say that 
the Legislature was composed of women, 
or that it was a yarn.” So, to leave no 
weak place in our lines, we telegraphed to 
the Governor of Wyoming, asking how 
many men and how many women were in 
the Legislature that sent out this resolu- 
tion. The reply came :— 

se CHEYENNE, WYOMING. 

Adjourned Legislature of Wyoming had forty- 
nine members, and never a woman. 

Joun E. Osnorne, Governor of Wyoming. 

So it seems that this resolution is un- 
adulterated by feminine emotion. Com- 
ing from men, it must be cold facts, and 
we can safely circulate it. 


Miss Severance also points out that the 
Wyoming women do not seem to be over- 
anxious to goto the Legislature, and that 
‘on the whole, justice seems to be a very 
safe thing.”’ She says: 

Every now and then men give us a big 
lift, and surely the Wyoming Legislature 


deserves well of California women. Noth- 
ing could have helped us more or been 





cials to carry her and her helpers to these 

noon meetings. A Railroad ‘Temperance | 
Association of one hundred was organized, | 
also a W. C. T. U., which is called the | 
Jennie Smith Union. She held services 
two Sunday afternoons in the waiting- 
room of the Union depot, where she had 
a large audience. One Sunday afternoon 
she spoke to 2,000 people in the largest 
Opera House in the city ; the next Sunday 
at Music Hall, which was crowded almost | 
to suffocation. From Kansas City she went | 
to Springfield, Mo., where meetings were 
arranged at railroad shops, and over 400 
men signed the total abstinence pledge. | 
Rey. Dr. Hughey invited her to occupy | 
his pulpit on Sunday morning, and the | 
throng was so great that they could not | 
be accommodated. The manager of | 
the Opera House generously gave the use | 
of his building for the evening meeting, | 
and 1,800 people heard her. A great work 

has begun in Missouri in the railroad de- | 
partment.” 

The New York Association of the New 
Church, Swedenborgian,has voted that the | 
Board of Directors, when it has occasion 
to employ persons for any of the uses of | 
the Association, shall employ those who 
can best do the work, whether they be | 
men or women. This has the ring of 
common sense about it. The papers say: 

The passage of the resolution is regard- 
ed as a triumph for the women connected 
with the Association, two factions having 
struggled for a year over the question. 

The matter came up for decision a 
month ago. It was vigorously debated, 
and action upon it was postponed for a 
month. The postponed meeting has just 
been held at the Swedenborgian church on 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. The 
majority report, which was in favor of the 
women, was presented by Mr. C. C. Par- 
sons. The minority report, representing 


| 


the conservative side, was championed by | 


Rey. S. S. Seward, pastor of the Thirty- 
fifth Street Church. The renvorts say: 


Interest and enthusiasm ranhigh. Vig- 


more timely than this resolution. 
The Pacijic Ensign, the organ of the 
California W. C. T. U., says, under ‘*Sac- 


| ramento Notes”: 


We do not know whether it was supe- 
rior wisdom, instinct or luck that guided 
Mrs. Sturtevant-Peet in the selection of 
the men to champion the Franchise bill, 
but 1.0 better choice could have been made 
than Honorable Frank McGowan in the 
Senate, and Honorable H. B. M. Miller in 
the Assembly. They command the re- 
spect of both houses, and can be num- 
bered as among the rising young men of 
the State. 

Mrs. Sturtevant-Peet wrote to San 
Joaquin County to send their most efficient 
women to Sacramento to assist her in se- 
curing the passage of the suffrage bill. 
The good judgment of the Stockton 
women was shown by their selecting and 
sending Dr. Laura M. Lomax, a bright, 
charming woman, whose earnest appeals 
won many votes. She isa sister of Hon. 
Miller, who introduced the bill for suffrage, 
and was of invaluable assistance in secur- 
ing its passage. 

Miss Severance, with her two-edged pen, 


| has rendered most valuable aid in further- 


ing the interest of the cause she is so 
much interested in and has done much to 
advance. She acknowledges she is no 
lobbyist; but we are fortunate in having 
a Superintendent of Franchise who is a 


| 


specialist with her pen, and whose mind 
| tive, to read the opinions and prophecies 
The Pacific Ensign gives a tabulated | 


is a treasure house of facts. 


| report by counties of the petitions in favor 


of school suffrage for women. In ten 
counties, the petitions were signed by 
more men than women; in twenty-one 
' counties, by more womenthan men. The 
ten counties where the men among the 
signers outnumbered the women were 
| Colusa, El Dorado, Fresno, Lake, Marin, 
Los Angeles, Orange, Placer, San Luis 
| Obispo and Tulare. The largest petition 
| was from Santa Clara County, which 
| sent in 3,585 names. In all, the petition- 
| ers amounted to about 23,000, of whom 
4,377 were from Southern California. The 
| State Superintendent of Franchise for 
| Southern California, Miss Emma Harri- 
| man, stimulated the petition work by 


appeals through the So. California White 
Ribbon. San Bernadino County stood first 
among the counties of Southern California, 
sending 2,167 names. 

The Pacific Ensign is to issue a fran- 
chise number, which will contain a ‘*Poem 
Story,” by Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster; 
names of legislators voting for and against 
the bill; financial statement; report of 
petitions and property; an article on out- 
side helpers; honorable mention of legis- 
lators; names of visitors at Sacramento; 
the Wyoming resolutions and telegram ; 
the legislative hearing: the speeches in 
favor of the bill in Senate and Assembly; 
a souvenir, anecdotes, and results. Large 
quantities of this franchise number 
should be distributed. Ten copies will be 
sent for 25 cents, twenty-five for 50 vents, 
seventy-five for $1.00, and five hundred 
for $4.00. These papers should be sent 
out by every Union, and distributed at 
the County Conventions. Address Pacific 
Ensign, Oakland, Cal. 

The State Superintendent of Franchise 
for Minnesota, who is also president of 
the Minnesota W. S. A., Mrs. Julia B. 
Nelson, of Red Wing, had the Wyoming 
resolutions printed, and distributed in the 
Minnesota Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives. She will be glad to furnish copies 
to any one who will secure their publica- 
tion in city or county papers. She also 
spoke twice before the Senate Committee. 

The Minnesota White Ribboner publishes 
monthly an excellent franchise column, 
edited by Mrs. Nelson, headed ‘Fran- 
chise Facts and Suffrage Sayings.” It 
also warmly advocates equal suffrage 
editorially. The last number says: 

The action of the Legislature of North 
Dakota in voting for woman suffrage 33 
to 22, and then, under threat from its 
enemies, reconsidering the vote and ex- 
punging it from its records, should hold 
it up to the contempt of all men. It would 
be well for the Suffrage Association to 
have a truthful, concise account of the 
whole proceeding written out in a leaflet 
for general distribution. 

The White Ribboner mentions the action 
of the Minnesota Legislature in voting to 
allow gambling at State and County Fairs, 
and asks: 

Is it not time for woman to request that 
she may be heard in behalf of the rising 
generation as well as of the present? 

The petition to the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture for municipal suffrage contained 
1,500 names. 

An officer of the Alabama W. C. T. U. 
writes that it is not possible at present to 
adopt the franchise department in that 
State. She continues: 

But franchise work is going on in Ala- 
bama. I think the most effective mission- 
ary work I have known has been wrought 
by sending into so many homes that little 
Woman’s Column. I watch with great in- 
terest the progress of the movement, and 
the criticisms bestowed on it, as well as 
the favors. Some are as inexplicable as 
the others, and it is always a series of 
surprises. 

The W.C. 'T. U. of Lowell, Mass., has 
lately taken up the franchise depart- 
ment with energy. They have distributed 
a thousand leaflets, and sent letters and 
literature to their senator and representa- 
tives, to the city pastors and others. 
About fifty subscribers have been obtained 
tothe Woman’s Column. At last aecounts 
the Union was arranging for a prize con- 
test to interest the young people in equal 
suffrage. 

Miss Fannie Betts, of Lumberton, N. J., 
has recently been appointed County 
Superintendent of Franchise. She has 
distributed ‘‘Eminent Opinions” at the 
County Convention, and has also scattered 
“Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights,” and back 
numbers of the Woman’s Column. She 
has already secured the appointment of 
five local superintendents of franchise. 

The Ontario W. C. T. U. and the 
Dominion Enfranchisement Association 
are jointly petitioning the Ontario Legis- 
lature for full suffrage. Women in Ontario 
already have school and municipal suf- 
frage. 
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A REMONSTRANT OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 
It is often amusing as well as instruc- 


of people who were wise in their genera- 
tion, when that generation has become a 
thing of the past. 

Mary Russell Mitford, who was one of 
the most successful literary women of her 
time,seems to have been singularly obtuse 
in her views of certain people and ques- 
tions. Of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” she says, 
in a letter dated July 30, 1852: ‘*Am just 
now trying to get over the painfulness of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’* November 10 of 
the same year she writes: 

The people are crazy over ‘‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” I read about a hundred pages, 
and found the book so painful that I put 


it down, and certainly am not likely to 
take it up again. It is one-sided, exagger- 





ated, false—with some cleverness, but of 
|a disagreeable kind. Nevertheless, if 


orous speeches were heard on both sides, ' many personal letters, and by earnest | there had been the great literary merit 





they talk of, I think I should have gone 
on. My belief is that the demerits of the 
book havé more to do with its popularity 
than any sort of excellence; the cant 
about slavery being a good cry, such as 
we English love to get up on certain sub- 
jects, against the Emperors, for instance, 
—or against the Pope. After all, how 
little has this sort of immediate popularity 
to do with lasting reputation! 


This is surprising; but her expressions 
in a letter of Nov. 29, 1854, are even more 
so. She writes, referring to the Crimean 
war: 

Between ourselves, I have no faith in 


the lady nurses. ‘The whole faculty are 
unanimous in distrusting their power of 


being of any real use. They will probably | 


sicken and die, and certainly be in the 
way and give trouble. Men are needed. 
Even the female nurses of London wards 
would be of small avail amongst those 
sights and smells and sounds. Besides, 
there are things which even a sister or 
daughter should not see, only a mother or 
wife. But those ladies wanted excite- 
ment and notoriety, and they have got 
them. I wonder who published 
letter, which certainly could not have 
been intended for publication? I sup- 
pose the Nightingales; for it is certain 
that Miss Florence’s sister has written a 
poem in her glorification. Our men are 
admirable in their valor and devotedness, 
but I have po patience with our notoriety- 
seeking women. It is just like the Mrs. 
Stowe fever. She is here forgotten now, 
like a gone-by fashion, forgotten every- 
where but in her own land, where they 
always knew her. 

It is certainly grotesque to find Florence 
Nightingale classed as a notoriety-seeker, 
or to learn that Mrs. Stowe is forgotten. 
After this we are not surprised to be told 
that Margaret Fuller was 

A strange, wild woman, who was, they 
say, insupportable at Boston, but became 
better at New York, where she was 
treated only as a lion; better still at 
Paris, where she knew little French; still 
softer in England, where she was talked 
over by Carlyle; and really good and 
interesting in Italy, where the woman 
took completely the place of the sybil. 

Some of our antagonists of to-day are 
expressing opinions which will be just as 
funny to another generation as Miss Mit- 
ford’s are to us now. 

Malden, Mass. 





JULIA A. SABINE. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


Difficulties strengthen the mind as labor 
does the body.—Seneca. 

The true way to deal with adverse cir- 
cumstances is to be a still greater circum- 
stance yourself.— William Matthews. 

I have never heard any man complain 
that his wife was less interested in domes- 
tic affairs because she had the right to 
vote, and took an interest in making the 
community respectable.—/Judge Kingman, 
Wyoming. 

Some day it will be found out that to 
bring up a man with a genial nature, a 
good temper and a happy frame of mind 
is a greater effort than to perfect him in 
much knowledge and many accomplish- 
ments.—Sir Arthur Helps. 

Household hygiene is by no means lim- 
ited to sanitary dwellings and suitable 
diet and dress. It extends to the atmos- 
phere of the home, and includes the 
influence of thoughts and emotions upon 
the body. It is a physiological fact that 
gloom or constant fault-finding in the fam- 
ily, beside depressing the spirits, actually 
reacts upon the vital forces. Morbid 
tendencies are strengthened, and incipi- 
pent diseases are developed in the homes 
which lack the healthful stimulus of cheer 
and kindness.—Congregationalist. 


ot 
LADY BANKSHOR ROSES. 


FAIRFAX, S. C., MARCH 28, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

My garden keeps showing my colors; 
first yellow jessamines, then yellow jon- 
quils, next yellow daffodils, or, as our 
country folk call them, ‘‘ Butter ’neggs ;” 
and now, sweetest of all yellow blossoms, 
Lady Bankshur Roses! 

This is a rose without a thorn,—fra- 
grant as violets, and an early spring 
bloomer. Its shining lanceolate leaves 
put out ahead of its flowers, and so, by 
the time these are in full bloom, the vine 
(for it is a climbing rose) is a perfect 
bower, about which bees and humming 
birds buzz all day. It is associated in my 
mind with one of the loveliest women I 
have ever known, for years a leader of the 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in | 


South Carolina; a descendant of the Rut- 
ledges, one of our noblest Colonial fami- 
lies. She visited me the spring I identi- 
fied myself with the W. C. T. U. move- 
ment in my State. 
was in bloom, and my breakfast table the 
first morning had for its centre-piece a 
crystal bowl of the yellow beauties. 
I had also placed a spray in her doyley. 
This she picked up, inhaled the delicious 
odor, smiled at me, and with a ‘*Thank 
you. Oh, how sweet!” fastened them 
in her gray dress. The picture of her 
beautiful,refined, intellectual face remains 
in memory’s portrait gallery. and the 


| 


My Lady Bankshur | 


flower calls it up, as she wore fresh gath- 
ered clusters of it every day during her 
visit. We soon found we were in perfect 
accord on the woman suffrage question, 
but at that time we talked of it privily 
and considered it inexpedient to moot the 
subject at public meetings or through the 
press. Since then we have both come to 
the conclusion that, to advance a cause, 
it is the best policy to lay the foundation 
deep by following out the truth to its 
extreme limits. So both our names are 
on the Equal Rights list of South Caro- 
lina to-day, and we now take every occa- 
sion to promulgate the doctrine—gently 
but without fear. 

A sweet rose of a girl—a spring bloomer 
like the Lady Bankshur—is Miss Rachel 
Hemphill, second daughter of General R. 
R. Hemphill, who in his absence edits his 
paper, the Abbeville Medium. At the 
| meeting of the Washington (D.C.) Suf- 

frage Association at the Wimodaughsis 
parlors, March 3, this young lady shared 
with her father the honors of a reception, 
| at which the General gave his reasons for 
introducing the woman suffrage bill in the 
| Senate of South Carolina. One of these 
| was that ‘tas women are now permitted 
to hold property in South Carolina by a 
revision of the old laws, they should be 
| allowed to defend it, particularly as nine- 
| tenths of all the property in the State is 
| owned by women.” 
| Our young “Knight of the nineteenth 
| century,” Mr. McDonald Furman, has a 
| Strong article in the News and Courier, ad- 
| vocating ‘tthe appointment of women as 
| postmistresses throughout the State.” 
'He gives some interesting figures, well 
worth remembering, in regard, first, to 
the feminine majority in the State—14,761 ; 
and that of this majority, 1,400 are unmar- 
ried, and presumably dependent on their 
own exertions for a support. 
| Inote two women’s clubs lately formed 
in our State. One is at Spartanburg, 
called ‘‘Over the ‘lea Cups,” and meets 
twice a month to discuss current events 
and literature, with reading of selections 
from approved authors. The other is 
named the ‘Bright, Brighter, Best Club,”’ 
and owes its existence to Mrs. M. M. 
Cooper, at Brighton, a pleasant summer 
resort on our coast. Mrs. Cooper is a 
philanthropist, who instituted this club 
for the purpose of entertaining and im- 
proving the young people of the town. 
The one-woman power can bring about 
as grand results as the one-man power. 

Our excellent and venerable brother, 
Rey. Sidi Brown, editor of the Christian 
Neighbor (which has a habit of getting 
better the more one reads it), in one of its 
recent issues publishes a letter from Rev. 
Samuel A. Weber, the pastor in charge of 
the Methodist church at Yorkville, 5. C. 
He says he and his wife ‘shad been con- 
vinced that Sunday school authorities did 
not provide as well as they might for the 
instruction of the Methodist children. We 
(‘Sallie and I killed the bear’) are better 
pleased with our (?) success this year than 
ever before. Our Sunday school superin- 
tendent turns the Sunday school over to 
Mrs. Weber at the close of the afternoon 
exercises, and she gives a talk, a running 
comment, with questions and answers on 
Methodism, doctrinally and historically. 
Our plan is working well.” 

In Georgia, a woman moonshiuer (i. ¢. 
| an illicit distiller of whiskey) was arrested 
‘and brought before United States Com- 
| missioner Gaston. To her own amazement 
she was sent to jail, having said that she 
| ‘didn’t believe the Judge ‘ud do nothin’ 
| wi’ me no how, kase I wuza woman.”’ She 
| aeknowledged her guilt, but was very 
| defiant, refusing to make any attempt at 
| giving bail, and ignoring the fact that 
| she could be sworn in on her own behalf. 
| She declared, ‘Jest as soon as I gits out 
| I’m goin’ to make more moonshine whis- 
| key.” Probably she has found out by 
| this time that the laws strictly recognize 
| the liability of women to suffer their penal- 
| ties, however disabled from participation 
| in their construction. 

There is again talk of our South Caro- 
lina Girls’Industrial College materializing. 
| The Clemson College for boys is nearing 
' completion, but the one which will offer 
| something like equality of opportunity to 
| girls hangs fire pitifully. It is two years 
(going on) since the ‘*Commission,” con- 
sisting of two ladies and one gentleman, 
gave in their report and recommendation 
for the school, yet it still has not even a 
| local habitation, as Rock Hill, Chester and 
Columbia are now competing for it. 
(Mrs.) VirGinta D. Youna. 
~e —_— 

Dr. Alice Bennett, who is at the head 
of the women’s department in the Norris- 
town (Pa.) Asylum for the Insane, has 
secured a revocation of the rule of the 
Board of Public Charities forbidding cer- 
tain operations on insane patients. It 
seems reasonable that the doctur should 
be the judge of the necessity for surgical 
operations rather than a board of laymen 
not familiar with either the operations or 
the patients. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


There are 6,335 women postmasters in | 
the country, ranging from one in Alaska | 
to 473 in Pennsylvania. 

Miss Jennie Clay edits the Huntsville 
(Ala.) Democrat. When she goes away, 
her younger sister brings out the paper 
in good shape. 

To the women mentioned recently as 
school commissioners in New York, two 
should be added, viz.: Mrs. Laura F. May- 
hew in the First District, and Mrs. Nellie 
K. Tibbetts in the Third. 

A portrait of Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, painted in oils by Orra Sheldon 
Parsons, was exhibited last week in 
New York City. It is to go to the 
Woman’s Building in the Columbian Ex- 
hibition. 

The Dominion Women’s Enfranchise- 
ment Association and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union are petition- 
ing the Ontario government on behalf of 
full parliamentary suffrage for duly qual- 
ified women. 

A new law in Japan confines the pub- 
lishing of newspapers to men over 
twenty-one years old, and forbids it to 
women altogether. This law is neither 
wiser nor less wise than the laws of the 
several States of the Union which class to- 
gether, as non-voters, boys under twenty- 
one and all women. 

Mrs. Minnie Hardy Gist, an Ala- 
bama lady, is editing columns in the 
Columbiana Chronicle, the Calera Journal 
and the Chilton View. AlIl of these col- 
umns are strongly tinged with woman 
suffrage, Mrs. Gist being a warm advocate 
of equal rights for women. 

The Ladies’ Health Protective Associa- 
tion of New York City are unanimous 
that the cremation of city garbage or 
refuse is the only safe and practical 
method of disposing of the same, and the 
Association urgently requests the city 
authorities to consider the subject at once, 
and act promptly to relieve a long suf- 
fering city, the health of which is seri- 
ously threatened. . 

A new edition of John Stuart Mill’s 
book, ‘*The Subjection of Women,” is 
about to be issued in England. The Lon- 
don Woman’s Herald says: ‘‘For many 
years it has been almost impossible to 
procure it, second-hand copies being sold 
occasionally for nearly £1.” During all 
that time copies have been for sale at the 
Suffrage Parlors at 3 Park St., Boston, 
Mass., for 25 cents. 

There is a strong movement in San 
Diego, Cal., to put women on the city 
board of education, so as to lift it out of 
polities. The Democrats have nominated 
women in six of eight wards, and the 
Republicans and Populists have also 
named women on their tickets. For the 
Sixth ward, Mrs. Georgia A. Matfield has 
been placed on all three tickets, which 
ensures the election of at least one woman. | 

Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of | 








the International Order of King’s Daugh- | 
ters and Sons, is a descendant of John Wes- 
ley. Sheis the wife of a Methodist minister 
and has two sons who are Episcopalians, | 
which perhaps accounts in part for the 
breadth of her views. Mrs. Bottome is 
author of “Crumbs from the King’s 
Table,” a reading for every day in the 
year. She also conducts the King’s Daugh- 
ters’ Department of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
na!, and travels widely, talking of the mis- 
.on of the little silver cross. 

There is a bill pending in the New York 
Legislature providing that a fourth of the 
members of all boards of education in the 
State shall be women. At Mayor Gilroy’s | 
request, the New York City board gave | 
him their collective opinion on this bill, 
and it was against it. So far as appears by | 
the meagre reports, the only members who | 
desired the appointment of women in any 
proportion were Messrs. Hunt, Hubbell 
and Holt—the very men who would be 
expected to take that position, and pretty 
nearly all there are on the board who 
know anything about education.— Spring- 








The No. Troy (Vt.) Palladium says of 
the recent school election: ‘For the first 
time in the history of the town, the ladies 
came out in goodly numbers and partici- 
pated in the ballot for school directors, 
and they are certainly entitled to credit 
for their manifestation of interest in mat- 
ters pertaining to educational affairs. The 
new school law gives the ladies the right 
to vote on school matters, and general 
observation shows that they are always 
more deeply interested in the cause of 
education than that portion of humanity | 
who are pleased to be termed lords of | 
creation, and every right granted by | 
law (and they are few enough) should | 
be ungrudgingly and even generously 
accorded them. Town meetings will 
undoubtedly be considerably elevated in 
tone by the presence of the ladies.” 

The Women’s Parliament, held at Pasa- | 
dena Jast month, was a mirror in which 
one could see the coming woman. It was | 
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a satisfaction to note that the great major- 
ity of the women who spoke were able and 
agreeable, and few, if any, of those who 
took no part looked unable or unagreeable. 
To many of us no paper was more help- 
ful than Mrs. Bent’s on ‘*The Christian 
Woman in Society,” nor did she use the 
last word in its *‘society” sense. It wasa 
surprise to many to see the audience of 
700 women approve a request telegraphed 
to the Legislature asking suffrage. Nota 
woman voted or spoke against it. ‘*Do 
you wish to vote in the negative?” asked 
the president in an encouraging tone of a 
lady who seemed to be neither up aor 
down. ‘I was trying to,” was the pleas- 
ant reply, ‘‘but I believe I can’t.” Mrs. 
W. A. Spalding’s enunciation, when she 
drew the inference that a woman who is 
not strong-minded is weak-minded, was 
an able franchise lecture.—So. California 
White Ribbon. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Weekly Times re- 
marks that ‘‘the legislative hearings on 
various subjects,—such as the movement 


for better roads, the bills for gridironing | 


the State with electric roads, the Medical 
Practice Bill, and the bill to change the 
Government Agricultural College Fund 
from the Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale to the Storrs Agricultural School 
at Mansfield, have been attended by greatly 
interested crowds, including women every 
time., At the hearing on the Agricultural 
Fund Transfer Bill the hall was crowded 
with grangers, all of them in favor of 
giving the fund to Storrs. One of their 
speakers was Mrs. Estelle H. Barnes, who 
said the farmers did not ask this fund for 
Storrs as a gift of the State—it was already 
the gift of the nation to the State; but 
she wanted it to be used for the youth of 
both sexes. She firmly believed that the 
doors of the Storrs Agricultural School 
would ere long be opened to girls as well 
as to young men. This idea was warmly 


applauded.” 


~“e-, 


SENATOR CAREY ON SUFFRAGE. 


| 





At a recent dinner party in Washing- 
ton, Kate Field questioned U. 8. Senator | 
Carey, of Wyoming, as to “‘the effect of 
woman suffrage on men, on women, and | 
on the State.” 


“It is much to say,” replied Senator 
Carey, “that no evil has resulted from 
the practical operation of woman suffrage. 
It has injured neither man, woman nor 
State. So far as observed, it is a distinct 
advantage to both men and women. 
Women take a greater interest in public | 
affairs, and develop greater intelligence, 
especially in local politics, where their 
personal interests are concerned. The 
women of Wyoming attend and partici- 
pate in primaries, the tone of which is 
revolutionized by their presence. 

‘*Suffrage,’’ continued the Senator, ‘is 
the fountain of power, giving women the 
strength to protect themselves. It places 
in their hands additional influence to 
secure place and means of employment. 
While it may be harsh to say so, in the 
fight for food, clothing and shelter, 
women’s interest must be considered as | 





| well as men’s. 


‘**Those who agitate reforms are always 
more or less discredited. ‘To ridicule and 
look with horror upon advanced thinkers, 
especially if they be women, seems to be 
human nature; but so far as Wyoming is 
concerned, woman suffrage has long since | 
ceased to be an agitation. It is a reform 
that has come to stay, and women vote 
there as a matter of course. Their good 
influence has been felt, and they have 
risen in their own and men’s esteem. 
There is no more publicity in women’s 
voting than in going to church. One act | 
is as quietly performed as the other. Not | 
unfrequently candidates are defeated or 
elected by votes of the women, who are 
actuated by good motives. As a rule, | 
they have made their power felt in the | 
interests of good government. I am cer- 
tain that within two generations woman | 


| suffrage will be as universal as man suf- | 


frage. It can’t come too soon for me.” | 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HELPING THE PIGEONS. 


Margaret and Lawrence moved into the 
country last May. On Lawrence’s birth- 
day his uncle gave him a present of a pair 
of beautiful white pigeons. They flew 
about the yard, often lighting on the 
trees. ‘They slept in the barn. 

‘*‘Why aren’t there any little pigeons” 
asked Lawrence, after a few days. 

‘*They haven't laid any eggs yet,” said 
his father. ‘Little pigeons come out of 
eggs just as chickens do. I must make 
them a nest some day.” 

After he was gone Lawrence said to 
Margaret, ‘‘Let’s make the nest our- 
selves!" 

‘*How can we?” asked Margaret. 

“Oh, just get some hay out of the, 
barn,” said Lawrence, and they both ran | 
after it. 

They were great climbers, and soon | 
they were up in a tree, crowding the hay | 
into a crotch till it looked very much like | 
a hen’s nest. 

‘*Now for the eggs!" said Lawrence. 

Running to the chicken yard, they | 
robbed every nest. They put the eggs | 
into a basket and tied a string to the | 


| then he was only six years old.— Mrs. M. 


| Waist—comfortable everywhere. 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Lae which stain the 






hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 






less, Durabie, and the consumer pays for no tin or, 
glass package with every purchase, 











| handle. Then Lawrence climbed up the 
tree, with the end of the string in his 
| hand, and drew up the basket while Mar- 
| garet steadied it. They got them into the 
nest without breaking one. 


we'll have some little pigeons pretty 


|ing now. Perhaps they’ll come as soon 
as we goaway.” 

So the happy children ran to the ham- 
mock. 

At night their papa was surprised to 
find no eggs. ‘* he hens must have stolen 
a nest,” he thought, as he walked towards 
the house. Just then he caught sight of 
the hay in the apple-tree. 

‘Surely the hens can’t have a nest up 
there,” he said, but he lifted himself up 
and looked. 

It certainly was a nest with seven hens’ 
eggs in it. 





up Lawrence. 

| ‘Little pigeons?” said his father. ‘* What 
| do you mean?” 

| ‘*Why, don’t you see the niee nest we 
| made for them?” asked the child. ‘And 
we put eggs in, so the mamma wouldn’t 


| have to lay.” 


| laughed too. Then he explained to Law- 
rence that the little pigeons couldn’t 
come out of hens’ eggs. 

‘*T don’t see why,” said Lawrence; but 





C. Rankin in Our Little Ones. 
a Ae — 


HUMOROUS. 


‘*You must have perseverance,” said the 
young physician’s friend. ‘‘No,” was the 
reply, ‘what I want is patients.”— Wash- 
ington Star. 

THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 
The years we’re growling over now, 
In a decade or so 
Will be ‘‘those bright, those happy years, 
The years of long ago.”’ 

Clergyman—(examining a Sunday school 
class)—Now, can any of you tell me what 
are sins of omission? Small Scholar— 
Please, sir, they’re sins you ought to have 
committed and haven’t.— Tid- Bits. 


Daisy—When I get big like yousmamma, 
I’m going to marry a doctor or a minister. 
Mamma—Why, my dear? Daisy—’Cause 
if I marry a doctor I can get well for 
nothing, and if I marry a minister I can 
be good for nothing.—Funny Folks. 


She is a very little woman—in fact, only 
“five years old—and she lives on H Street. 


The other day when her pet dolly, which | 
has been to her a living reality, sprang a | 
| leak 


in its arm and the sawdust came 
trickling out, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Dolly, [ told you to chew your 
food up fine, but I didn’t mean you to 


| chew it as fine as that!”— Washington 


Post. 
‘*] never in my life,” said Dean Stanley 


| to his wife, after a sermon in Westmins- 


ter Abbey, ‘* so touched the congregation. 
They were entranced; every eye was 
upon me from the first word to the last.” 
‘*No wonder,” said Lady Augusta; ‘‘your 
gloves were inside your hat, and when 


| you took it off they remained on top of 


your head all through the sermon.” 
A Maori whose requests for blankets had 


at last elicited a decided refusal from the | 


missionary, exclaimed, ‘‘Kapai!” (good), 


‘tno more blankets, no more hallelujahs,” | 


and thereupon returned to the faith of his 
fathers. No less humorous, though in 
another way, was the plea of a Maori in 


litigation for a piece of land. Being called | 


on to tell the court on what proof he relied 


for his title, he pointed to the rival claim- | 


ant and said simply, ‘‘I ate his father.”— 
The Argonaut. 
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COMFORT. 


The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back 
uncushioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there— 
comfortably, resting easily, no 
strain or binding—pictures of 
perfect health and womanly phy- 
sique. They wear the Equipoise 


To know all about it, and where 
to buy it, write George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





‘*There,” said Lawrence, ‘‘now I guess | 


quick. See! Snow and Whitey are look- | 


How did they ever get there? | 
‘*Any little pigeons yet, papa?’ called 


Papa laughed so hard that the children | 


| EDUCATIONAL. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
| Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, éxtensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 


address CHARLES Dr GARMO. Ph. D., President. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
SUPER E UIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SER 
Cc 


», FAST TIME and COURTEOUS 
EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albeny 
Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Catsk i 
Mountains. Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
| west and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


AND 


BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 











| THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without 
change, from Boston to Kutland, Brandon, Middle- 
bury, Ton and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
bans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal 
and Quebec. 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 
BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 

250 Washington Street, 
OR 

Picohbere Railroad Passenger Station, 

Boston. J.R.Watson, General Pass, Agt. 


b TRADE MARK. 
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 Maiors Cer 

_ Major’s Cement 

| . 

| IS THE STRONGEST 

| For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
ous to make corn plaster accompanying each bottle, 

| AJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 

| boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 

| terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 

rubber or 8: ‘or the patch; finest made for photo- 
bb lik f h h; finest de fi hot 

ongrevere use. 

MAJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 
ing belting, etc. 

AJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 

Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on application. 
| AAMAJOR,232 Williamsst.,New York City 


FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location 
| where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
| day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 

the salt water 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 


Miss H. M. Fowler, 


‘ROSE BAY.” 
P. O. Address: 


Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 
References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N. H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 


| ton Highlands. 
Charles S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUVART. 
Foster & Steuart, 


Cotton Exch 
of C 


ge and 





Members of the Hc 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


| City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
| Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
| made and values g teed for non ident 


Alphas. 
The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
| Woburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
| equals it in point of excellence and durability 


Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list 
measurements, and price list. 








. BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


5¢and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price. 
| Location central to largest retail stores and places of 
rs. E. NORTON. 


musement. Address 


} 
EW | 
The Elsworth, | 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 





LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epnan D. Cuengy. With portrait and halftone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 

Cloth, $3.00, 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded ir makin boo 
exceedingly readable, and free from , Ae 
that makes up a great part of so many b hies. 

This volume is not only an account of the lite and 
works of the sculptor, but a sketch of the period 
politically and artistically.— Boston Times. 
| FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 
By ELizaABETH Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thorough! 1 
author gives in this k the results of soary thie 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws great light on the condi- 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 


unity and welfare of the American Sta 
to neglect her testimony. wom ae 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracus, Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and D 
hensive indictment of our present syetem of business 
that has yet appeared. It is a summary not onl of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better 
of the literature of Christian bopefulness that can be 
satisfied with mofning less than a radical change in 
me ingtheds which have hitherto dominated the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UNpERWoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 
“I quite envy t 
for he has an Genel aoe te y or Foy bie 


he may well envy me, for I have re a 
pt a Ly y ad it twice.” Itisa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By Harrietre R. Suat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class, Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is im por- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as ssible,—-containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
oy motions, of voting, etc., ete..—while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 

The Woman's Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others : 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs (Na 
tional). 

The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 

The Maine State Federation of Women's Clubs. 

The Illinois Women's Press Association. 

The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Cook County (Ill.) Woman Suffrage Association 

The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and the 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn, 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman S L , 
of beorett, —— a 0 n Suffrage League 


The Old and New, of Maiden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabries 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


A perfect substitute for CORLED HAIR, und 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 

KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 

KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 


by washing; protects polished tables better than 
| the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 











Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently | d to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 
In ony quantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 
farsisved Yor any algae crstrle of pelotng 

. Vv IMonD’ 


C.H.S iS & CO. 
297 Congress St., Boston. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


{n the Wisconsin House of Representa- 
tives, one morning not long ago, the 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Ella E. 
Bartlett. It is reported to have been the 
most thoughtful prayer of the session. | 
Wisconsin papers say: ‘“‘The members, 
instead of enduring it in the customary 
martyr-like way, manifested real interest 
during the five minutes’ petition.” 

Rev. Minnie Thorn, of Perryville, Ind., 
recently united in marriage Wm. ‘I’. San- 
dersand Mary A. Malone. This is said to 
be the first marriage ceremony ever per- 
formed in Indiana by a woman. 

Rev. Marion Murdock and Rev. Florence 
E. Buck, who are studying at Manches- 
ter New College at Oxford, England, 
have received a call to become joint pas- 
tors of Unity Church, Cleveland O. 

The rector of the Episcopal church at 
Wyandotte, Mich., invited a member of 
the W. C.'T. U. of that place to occupy 
his pulpit and address the congregation on 
Palm Sunday. Mrs. A. A. Boutell and 
Mrs. Amsden were appointed to accept 
the invitation. 

The last Free Baptist Register shows 
twenty ordained or licensed women 
preachers in that denomination, being a 
gain of nine during the past year. Nearly 
all these women are pastors of churches, 
doing the regular pastoral work; preach- 
ing, attending business meetings, speak- 
ing at public gatherings, acting on com- 
mittees, visiting the sick and officiating at 
funerals and weddings. Miss M. A. 
Brennan was the first woman to receive 
ordination by this denomination. Miss 
Brennan’s name is not included among 
the twenty in the Register, as she is now 
in England. ‘The second woman ordained 
was Rev. Caroline A. Bassett, now pastor 
of the Free Baptist church at Lisbon, 
Mich. The latter lady, since her ordiua- 
tion, has officiated at thirty-two funerals 
and twenty-two weddings. In addition to 
her regular pastoral work, she often sup- 
plies churches in the neighborhood of 
Lisbon, riding from four to fourteen miles, 
and preaching two sermons a day. 

A friend writes from Kansas City, Mo. : 
‘*In the WOMAN’S JOURNAL of March 11, 
you refer to Miss Jennie Smith as having 
been ion Kansas. She is now in that State, 
but the work done by her since Jan. 10 
was in our city, in what is known as the 
‘west bottoms,’ a territory with 15,000 
population, and in which are situated 
most of our wholesale houses, factories, 
railroad shops, packing houses and stock- 
yards. ‘There is for all these people one 
little M. E. Mission, and a small Catholic 
church. To this M. E. Mission, Rev. J. 
P. Dew, pastor, we brought Sister Jennie. 
She began Jan. 10, and remained eight 
weeks. In that time 185 persons were 
converted. She held two meetings in the 
Stock Exchange, with an audience of 500 
or more men at each. She held eight 
shop meetings. A special car was fur- 
nished by Missouri Pacific Railway offi- 
cials to carry her and her helpers to these 











/ under 





noon meetings. A Railroad Temperance 

Association of one hundred was organized, | 
also a W. C. T. U., which is called the | 
Jennie Smith Union. She held services | 
two Sunday afternoons in the waiting- 
room of the Union depot, where she had 
a large audience. One Sunday afternoon | 
she spoke to 2,000 people in the largest 

Opera House in the city ; the next Sunday | 
at Music Hall, which was crowded almost | 
to suffocation. From Kansas City she went | 
to Springfield, Mo., where meetings were 
arranged at railroad shops, and over 400 | 
men signed the total abstinence pledge. | 
Rev. Dr. Hughey invited her to occupy | 
his pulpit on Sunday morning, and the | 
throng was so great that they could not | 
be accommodated. ‘The manager of | 
the Opera House generously gave the use | 
of his building for the evening meeting, | 
and 1,800 people heard her. A great work | 
has begun in Missouri in the railroad de- | 
partment.” 

The New York Association of the New 
Church, Swedenborgian,has voted that the 
Board of Directors, when it has occasion 
to employ persons for any of the uses of | 
the Association, shall employ those who | 
can best do the work, whether they be | 
men or women. This has the ring of | 
common sense about it. The papers say: | 

The passage of the resolution is regard- 
ed as a triumph for the women connected | 
with the Association, two factions having | 
struggled for a year over the question. 

The matter came up for decision a | 
month ago. It was vigorously debated, 





but the opposition to ‘‘women’s rights” 
was completely routed. 

A. 8. C. Carman writes from Ann 
Arbor, Mich., to the N. Y. Examiner, 
the heading, ‘‘The Preaching 
Woman”: 


It is announced that a sister from the 
Wesleyan Methodists, described as ‘‘an 
able preacher,”’ was recently received to 
membership in one of our small churches 
and licensed to preach, apparently with 
the purpose that she should become pastor 
ofthe church. Another sister, an evange- 
list,has served as pastor of a small church 
and a third Baptist sister is reported as 
holding revival meetings in our State re- 
cently with success. There is, however, 
no evidence of the general extension of 
the pastoral office to women. Your genial 
Boston correspondent, on the occasion of 
his first visit to theWest several years ago, 
having penetrated as far as Indianapolis, 
saw on the street a woman walking with a 
cigarette in her mouth. ‘The present 
writer was obliged solemnly to assure 
him that the case was sporadic, he never 
having seen nor heard of such a case 
before. If Eastern readers of Western 
papers should see facts like those first 
mentioned of these good women, let them 
not conclude that the attack is epidemic 
in Michigan. 

It is hard to decide whether this extra- 
ordinary paragraph is more remarkable 
for its bad taste or for its blindness to the 
signs of the times. 


a 
FRANCHISE NOTES. 


California women rejoiced over the 
passage of the school suffrage bill. The 
president of the California W.C. T. U., 
Mrs. Sturtevant Peet, and her many active 
helpers, were chiefly instrumental in se- 
curing it. But the joy was premature. 
The governor has vetoed the bill. 

When the Wyoming House of Repre- 
sentatives passed its recent resolutions 
setting forth the good results of woman 
suffrage (resolutions adopted by a unani- 
mous vote, men of both parties uniting), 
the California women of course quoted it 
to their Legislature. But, as the State 
Superintendent of Franchise, Miss Sarah 
M. Severance, writes to the Pacific Ensign : 

Our champions said, ‘‘Men will say that 
the Legislature was composed of women, 
or that it was a yarn.” So, to leave no 
weak place in our lines, we telegraphed to 
the Governor of Wyoming, asking how 
many men and how many women were in 
the Legislature that sent out this resolu- 
tion. The reply came :— 


* CHEYENNE, WYOMING. 

Adjourned Legislature of Wyoming had forty- 
nine members, and never a woman. 

Joun E. Osnorne, Governor of Wyoming. 

So it seems that this resolution is un- 
adulterated by feminine emotion. Com- 
ing from men, it must be cold facts, and 
we can safely circulate it. 

Miss Severance also points out that the 
Wyoming women do not seem to be over- 
anxious to goto the Legislature, and that 
‘on the whole, justice seems to be a very 
safe thing.’’ She says: 

Every now and then men give us a big 
lift, and surely the Wyoming Legislature 
deserves well of California women. Noth- 
ing could have helped us more or been 
more timely than this resolution. 

The Pacijic Ensign, the organ of the 
California W. C. T. U., says, under ‘*Sac- 


| ramento Notes”: 


We do not know whether it was supe- 
rior wisdom, instinct or luck that guided 
Mrs. Sturtevant-Peet in the selection of 
the men to champion the Franchise bill, 
but 1.0 better choice could have been made 
than Honorable Frank McGowan in the 
Senate, and Honorable H. B. M. Miller in 
the Assembly. They command the re- 
spect of both houses, and can be num- 
bered as among the rising young men of 
the State. 

Mrs. Sturtevant-Peet wrote to San 
Joaquin County to send their most efficient 
women to Sacramento to assist her in se- 
curing the passage of the suffrage bill. 
The good judgment of the Stockton 
women was shown by their selecting and 
sending Dr. Laura M. Lomax, a bright, 
charming woman, whose earnest appeals 
won many votes. She isa sister of Hon. 
Miller, who introduced the bill for suffrage, 
and was of invaluable assistance in secur- 
ing its passage. 

Miss Severance, with her two-edged pen, 
has rendered most valuable aid in further- 
ing the interest of the cause she is so 
much interested in and has done much to 
advance. She acknowledges she is no 
lobbyist ; but we are fortunate in having 
a Superintendent of Franchise who is a 
specialist with her pen, and whose mind 
is a treasure house of facts. 


The Pacific Ensign gives a tabulated 
report by counties of the petitions in favor 
of school suffrage for women. In ten 
counties, the petitions were signed by 


| more men than women; in twenty-one 


counties, by more women than men. The 
ten counties where the men among the 





and action upon it was postponed for a | signers outnumbered the women were 
month. The postponed meeting has just | Colusa, El Dorado, Fresno, Lake, Marin, 
been held at the Swedenborgian church on! Los Angeles, Orange, Placer, San Luis 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York City. The Obispo and Tulare. The largest petition 
majority report, which was in favor of the | was from Santa Clara County, which 
women, was presented by Mr. C. C. Par- | sent in 3,585 names. In all, the petition- 
sons. The minority report, representing | ers amounted to about 23,000, of whom 
the conservative side, was championed by | 4,377 were from Southern California. The 
Rev. S. 8. Seward, pastor of the Thirty- | State Superintendent of Franchise for 
fifth Street Church. The reports say: Southern California, Miss Emma Harri- 

Interest and enthusiasm ranhigh. Vig-| man, stimulated the petition work by 


appeals through the So. California White 
Ribbon. San Bernadino County stood first 
among the counties of Southern California, 
sending 2,167 names. 

The Pacific Ensign is to issue a fran- 
chise number, which will contain a‘*Poem 
Story,” by Mrs. Nellie Blessing Eyster; 
names of legislators voting for and against 
the bill; financial statement; report of 
petitions and property ; an article on out- 
side helpers; honorable mention of legis- 
lators; names of visitors at Sacramento; 
the Wyoming resolutions and telegram ; 
the legislative hearing: the speeches in 
favor of the bill in Senate and Assembly ; 
a souvenir, anecdotes, and results. Large 
quantities of this franchise number 
should be distributed. Ten copies will be 
sent for 25 cents, twenty-five for 50 vents, 
seventy-five for $1.00, and five hundred 
for $4.00. These papers should be sent 
out by every Union, and distributed at 
the County Conventions. Address Pacific 
Ensign, Oakland, Cal. 

The State Superintendent of Franchise 
for Minnesota, who is also president of 
the Minnesota W. 8S. A., Mrs. Julia B. 
Nelson, of Red Wing, had the Wyoming 
resolutions printed, and distributed in the 
Minnesota Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives. She will be glad to furnish copies 
to any one who will secure their publica- 
tion in city or county papers. She also 
spoke twice before the Senate Committee. 

The Minnesota White Ribboner publishes 
monthly an excellent franchise column, 
edited by Mrs. Nelson, headed ‘‘Fran- 
chise Facts and Suffrage Sayings.” It 
also warmly advocates equal suffrage 
editorially. The last number says: 

The action of the Legislature of North 
Dakota in voting for woman suffrage 33 
to 22, and then, under threat from its 
enemies, reconsidering the vote and ex- 
punging it from its records, should hold 
it up to the contempt of all men. It would 
be well for the Suffrage Association to 
have a truthful, concise account of the 
whole proceeding written out in a leaflet 
for general distribution. 

The White Ribboner mentions the action 
of the Minnesota Legislature in voting to 
allow gambling at State and County Fairs, 
and asks: 

Is it not time for woman to request that 
she may be heard in behalf of the rising 
generation as well as of the present? 

The petition to the Minnesota Legisla- 
ture for municipal suffrage contained 
1,500 names. 

An officer of the Alabama W. C. T. U. 
writes that it is not possible at present to 
adopt the franchise department in that 
State. She continues: 

But franchise work is going on in Ala- 
bama. I think the most effective mission- 
ary work I have known has been wrought 
by sending into so many homes that little 
Woman’s Column. I watch with great in- 
terest the progress of the movement, and 
the criticisms bestowed on it, as well as 
the favors. Some are as inexplicable as 
the others, and it is always a series of 
surprises. 

The W.C. T. U. of Lowell, Mass., has 
lately taken up the franchise depart- 
ment with energy. They have distributed 
a thousand leaflets, and sent letters and 
literature to their senator and representa- 
tives, to the city pastors and others. 
About fifty subscribers have been obtained 
to the Woman’s Column. At last agcounts 
the Union was arranging for a prize con- 
test to interest the young people in equal 
suffrage. 

Miss Fannie Betts, of Lumberton, N. J., 
has recently been appointed County 
Superintendent of Franchise. She has 
distributed ‘‘Eminent Opinions’ at the 
County Convention, and has also scattered 
“Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights,” and back 
numbers of the Woman’s Column. She 
has already secured the appointment of 
five local superintendents of franchise. 

The Ontario W. C. T. U. and the 
Dominion Enfranchisement Association 
are jointly petitioning the Ontario Legis- 
lature for full suffrage. Women in Ontario 
already have school and municipal suf- 
frage. 
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A REMONSTRANT OF FIFTY YEARS AGO. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is often amusing as well as instruc- 
tive, to read the opinions and prophecies 
of people who were wise in their genera- 
tion, when that generation has become a 
thing of the past. 

Mary Russell Mitford, who was one of 
the most successful literary women of her 
time,seems to have been singularly obtuse 
in her views of certain people and ques- 
tions. Of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” she says, 
in a letter dated July 30, 1852: ‘*Am just 
now trying to get over the painfulness of 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”” November 10 of 
the same year she writes: 

The people are crazy over ‘‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.” I read about a hundred pages, 
and found the book so painful that [ put 


it down, and certainly am not likely to 
take it up again. It is one-sided, exagger- 





ated, false—with some cleverness, but of 
| a disagreeable kind. Nevertheless, if 


orous speeches were heard on both sides, many personal letters, and by earnest | there had been the great literary merit 








they talk of, I think I should have gone 
on. My belief is that the demerits of the 
book havé more to do with its popularity 
than any sort of excellence; the cant 
about slavery being a good cry, such as 
we English love to get up on certain sub- 
jects, against the Emperors, for instance, 
—or against the Pope. After all, how 
little has this sort of immediate popularity 
to do with lasting reputation! 


This is surprising; but her expressions 
in a letter of Nov. 29, 1854, are even more 
so. She writes, referring to the Crimean 
war: 


Between ourselves, I have no faith in 
the lady nurses. The whole faculty are 
unanimous in distrusting their power of 
being of any real use. They will probably 
sicken and die, and certainly be in the 
way and give trouble. Men are needed. 
Even the female nurses of London wards 
would be of small avail amongst those 
sights and smells and sounds. Besides, 
there are things which even a sister or 
daughter should not see, only a mother or 
wife. But those ladies wanted excite- 
ment and notoriety, and they have go 
them. I wonder who published *s 
letter, which certainly could not have 
been intended for publication? I sup- 
pose the Nightingales; for it is certain 
that Miss Florence’s sister has written a 
poem in her glorification. Our men are 
admirable in their valor and devotedness, 
but I have no patience with our notoriety- 
seeking women. It is just like the Mrs. 
Stowe fever. She is here forgotten now, 
like a gone-by fashion, forgotten every- 
where but in her own land, where they 
always knew her. 

It is certainly grotesque to find Florence 
Nightingale classed as a notoriety-seeker, 
or to learn that Mrs. Stowe is forgotten. 
After this we are not surprised to be told 
that Margaret Fuller was 

A strange, wild woman, who was, they 
say, insupportable at Boston, but became 
better at New York, where she was 
treated only as a lion; better still at 
Paris, where she knew little French; still 
softer in England, where she was talked 
over by Carlyle; and really good and 
interesting in Italy, where the woman 
took completely the place of the sybil. 

Some of our antagonists of to-day are 
expressing opinions which will be just as 
funny to another generation as Miss Mit- 
ford’s are to us now. 

Malden, Mass. 





JULIA A. SABINE. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


Difficulties strengthen the mind as labor 
does the body.—Seneca. 

The true way to deal with adverse cir- 
cumstances is to be a still greater circum- 
stance yourself.— William Matthews. 

I have never heard any man complain 
that his wife was less interested in domes- 
tic affairs because she had the right to 
vote, and took an interest in making the 
community respectable.—/udge Kingman, 
Wyoming. 

Some day it will be found out that to 
bring up a man with a genial nature, a 
good temper and a happy frame of mind 
is a greater effort than to perfect him in 
much knowledge and many accomplish- 
ments.—Sir Arthur Helps. 

Household hygiene is by no means lim- 
ited to sanitary dwellings and suitable 
diet and dress. It extends to the atmos- 
phere of the home, and includes the 
influence of thoughts and emotions upon 
the body. It is a physiological fact that 
gloom or constant fault-finding in the fam- 
ily, beside depressing the spirits, actually 
reacts upon the vital forces. Morbid 
tendencies are strengthened, and incipi- 
pent diseases are developed in the homes 
which lack the healthful stimulus of cheer 
and kindness.—Congregationalist. 


te 
LADY BANKSHOR ROSES. 


FAIRFAX, S. C., MARCH 28, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

My garden keeps showing my colors; 
first yellow jessamines, then yellow jon- 
quils, next yellow daftodils, or, as our 
country folk call them, ‘Butter ’neggs ;” 
and now, sweetest of all yellow blossoms, 
Lady Bankshur Roses! 

This is a rose without a thorn,—fra- 
grant as violets, and an early spring 
bloomer. Its shining lanceolate leaves 
put out ahead of its flowers, and so, by 
the time these are in full bloom, the vine 
(for it is a climbing rose) is a perfect 
bower, about which bees and humming 
birds buzz all day. It is associated in my 
mind with one of the loveliest women I 
have ever known, for years a leader of the 
Woman’s Christian 'emperance Union in 
South Carolina; a descendant of the Rut- 
ledges, one of our noblest Colonial fami- 
lies. She visited me the spring I identi- 
fied myself with the W. C. T. U. move- 
ment in my State. 
was in bloom, and my breakfast table the 
first morning had for its centre-piece a 
crystal bowl of the yellow beauties. 
I had also placed a spray in her doyley. 
This she picked up, inhaled the delicious 
odor, smiled at me, and with a ‘*Thank 
you. Oh, how sweet!” fastened them 
in her gray dress. The picture of her 
beautiful,refined, intellectual face remains 
in memory’s portrait gallery, and the 


My Lady Bankshur | 


flower calls it up, as she wore fresh gath- 
ered clusters of it every day during her 
visit. We soon found we were in perfect 
‘accord on the woman suffrage question, 
but at that time we talked of it privily 
and considered it inexpedient to moot the 
subject at public meetings or through the 
press. Since then we have both come to 
the conclusion that, to advance a cause, 
it is the best policy to lay the foundation 
deep by following out the truth to its 
extreme limits. So both our names are 
on the Equal Rights list of South Caro- 
lina to-day, and we now take every occa- 
sion to promulgate the doctrine—gently 
| but without fear. 

| A sweet roseof a girl—a spring bloomer 
like the Lady Bankshur—is Miss Rachel 
| Hemphill, second daughter of General R. 
| R. Hemphill, who in his absence edits his 
paper, the Abbeville Medium. At the 
|/meeting of the Washington (D. C.) Suf- 
| frage Association at the Wimodaughsis 
| parlors, March 3, this young lady shared 
| with her father the honors of a reception, 
at which the General gave his reasons for 
| introducing the woman suffrage bill in the 
| Senate of South Carolina. One of these 
| was that ‘tas women are now permitted 
| to hold property in South Carolina by a 
| revision of the old laws, they should be 
allowed to defend it, particularly as nine- 
, tenths of all the property in the State is 
| owned by women.” 

| Our young “Knight of the nineteenth 
| century,” Mr. McDonald Furman, has a 
| Strong article in the News and Courier, ad- 
| vocating ‘“‘the appointment of women as 
| postmistresses throughout the State.” 
| He gives some interesting figures, well 
| worth remembering, in regard, first, to 
the feminine majority in the State—14,761 ; 
and that of this majority, 1,400 are unmar- 
ried, and presumably dependent on their 
| own exertions for a support. 

I note two women’s clubs lately formed 
in our State. One is at Spartanburg, 
called ‘‘Over the ‘Tea Cups,” and meets 
twice a month to discuss current events 
and literature, with reading of selections 
from approved authors. The other is 
named the *‘Bright, Brighter, Best Club,” 
and owes its existence to Mrs. M. M. 
Cooper, at Brighton, a pleasant summer 
resort on our coast. Mrs. Cooper is a 
philanthropist, who instituted this club 
for the purpose of entertaining and im- 
proving the young people of the town. 
The one-woman power can bring about 
as grand results as the one-man power. 

Our excellent and venerable brother, 
Rev. Sidi Brown, editor of the Christian 
Neighbor (which has a habit of getting 
better the more one reads it), in one of its 
recent issues publishes a letter from Rev. 
Samuel A. Weber, the pastor in charge of 
the Methodist church at Yorkville, 8. C. 
He says he and his wife “had been con- 
vinced that Sunday school authorities did 
not provide as wellas they might for the 
instruction of the Methodist children. We 
(‘Sallie and I killed the bear’) are better 
pleased with our (?) success this year than 
ever before. Our Sunday school superin- 
tendent turns the Sunday school over to 
Mrs. Weber at the close of the afternoon 
exercises, and she gives a talk, a running 
comment, with questions and answers on 
Methodism, doctrinally and historically. 
Our plan is working well.” 

In Georgia, a woman moonshiuer (i. ¢. 
| an illicit distiller of whiskey) was arrested 
and brought before United States Com- 
missioner Gaston. To her own amazement 
she was sent to jail, having said that she 
| ‘didn’t believe the Judge ‘ud do nothin’ 
| wi’ me no how, kase I wuza woman.” She 
| acknowledged her guilt, but was very 
| defiant, refusing to make any attempt at 
| giving bail, and ignoring the fact that 
| she could be sworn in on her own behalf. 
She declared, ‘‘Jest as soon as I gits out 

I’m goin’ to make more moonshine whis- 
| key.” Probably she has found out by 
| this time that the laws strictly recognize 

the liability of women to suffer their penal- 
ties, however disabled from participation 
| in their construction. 

There is again talk of our South Caro- 
lina Girls’Industrial College materializing. 
The Clemson College for boys is nearing 
completion, but the one which will offer 
something like equality of opportunity to 
girls hangs fire pitifully. It is two years 
(going on) since the ‘*Commission,” con- 
sisting of two ladies and one gentleman, 
gave in their report and recommendation 
for the school, yet it still has not even a 
local habitation, as Rock Hill, Chester and 
Columbia are now competing for it. 

(Mrs.) Vireinia D. YOUNG. 
~2> — 

Dr. Alice Bennett, who is at the head 
of the women’s department in the Norris- 
town (Pa.) Asylum for the Insane, has 
secured a revocation of the rule of the 
Board of Public Charities forbidding cer- 
tain operations on insane patients. It 
seems reasonable that the doctor should 
be the judge of the necessity for surgical 
operations rather than a board of laymen 
not familiar with either the operations or 
the patients. 











| 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


There are 6,335 women postmasters in 
the country, ranging from one in Alaska 





to 473 in Pennsylvania. 








THE WOMAN’sS JOURNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1893. 


a satisfaction to note that the great major- | 
ity of the women who spoke were able and | 
agreeable, and few, if any, of those who | 


took no part looked unable or unagreeable. 
To many of us no paper was more help- 


Miss Jennie Clay edits the Huntsville | ful than Mrs. Bent’s on ‘‘The Christian 


(Ala.) Democrat. When she goes away, 
her younger sister brings out the paper 
in good shape. 

To the women mentioned recently as 
school commissioners in New York, two 
should be added, viz.: Mrs. Laura F. May- 
hew in the First District, and Mrs. Nellie 
K. Tibbetts in the Third. 

A portrait of Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, painted in oils by Orra Sheldon 
Parsons, was exhibited last week in 
New York City. It is to go to the 





Woman’s Building in the Columbian Ex- 
hibition. 

The Dominion Women’s Enfranchise- 
ment Association and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union are petition- 
ing the Ontario government on behalf of 
full parliamentary suffrage for duly qual- 
ified women. 

A new law in Japan confines the pub- 
lishing of newspapers to men over 
twenty-one years old, and forbids it to 
women altogether. This law is neither 
wiser nor less wise than the laws of the 
several States of the Union which class to- 
gether, as non-voters, boys under twenty- 
one and all women. 

Mrs. Minnie Hardy Gist, an Ala- 
bama lady, is editing columns in the 
Columbiana Chronicle, the Calera Journal 
and the Chilton View. All of these col- 
umns are strongly tinged with woman 
suffrage, Mrs. Gist being a warm advocate 
of equal rights for women. 

The Ladies’ Health Protective Associa- 
tion of New York City are unanimous 
that the cremation of city garbage or 
refuse is the only safe and practical 
method of disposing of the same, and the 
Association urgently requests the city 
authorities to consider the subject at once, 
and act promptly to relieve a long suf- 
fering city, the health of which is seri- 
ously threatened. . 

A new edition of John Stuart Mill’s 
book, ‘*The Subjection of Women,” is 
about to be issued in England. The Lon- 
don Woman’s Herald says: ‘For many 
years it has been almost impossible to 
procure it, second-hand copies being sold 
occasionally for nearly £1.” During all 
that time copies have been for sale at the 
Suffrage Parlors at 3 Park St., Boston, 
Mass., for 25 cents. 

There is a strong movement in San 
Diego, Cal., to put women on the city 
board of education, so as to lift it out of 
polities. The Democrats have nominated 
women in six of eight wards, and the 
Republicans and Populists have also 
named women on their tickets. For the 
Sixth ward, Mrs. Georgia A. Matfield has 
been placed on all three tickets, which 
ensures the election of at least one woman. 

Mrs. Margaret Bottome, president of 
the International Order of King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons, isa descendant of John Wes- 
ley. Sheis the wife of a Methodist minister 
and has two sons who are Episcopalians, | 
which perhaps accounts in part for the 
breadth of her views. Mrs. Bottome is 
author of ‘‘Crumbs from the King’s 
Table,” a reading for every day in the 
year. She also conducts the King’s Daugh- 
ters’ Department of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, and travels widely, talking of the mis- | 
sion of the little silver cross. 

There is a bill pending in the New York 
Legislature providing that a fourth of the 
members of all boards of education in the 
State shall be women. At Mayor Gilroy’s 
request, the New York City board gave 
him their collective opinion on this bill, 
and it was against it. So far as appears by 
the meagre reports, the only members who 
desired the appointment of women in any 
proportion were Messrs. Hunt, Hubbell 
and Holt—the very men who would be 
expected to take that position, and pretty 
nearly all there are on the board who 
know anything about education.— Spring- 








The No. Troy (Vt.) Palladium says of 
the recent school election: ‘‘For the first 
time in the history of the town, the ladies 
came out in goodly numbers and partici- 
pated in the ballot for school directors, 
and they are certainly entitled to credit 
for their manifestation of interest in mat- 
ters pertaining to educational affairs. The 
new school law gives the ladies the right 
to vote on school matters, and general | 
observation shows that they are always | 
more deeply interested in the cause of | 
education than that portion of humanity 
who are pleased to be termed lords of | 
creation, and every right granted by 
law (and they are few enough) should | 
be ungrudgingly and even generously 
accorded them. Town meetings will 
undoubtedly be considerably elevated in 
tone by the presence of the ladies.” 

The Women’s Parliament, held at Pasa- | 
dena Jast month, was a mirror in which 
One could see the coming woman. 





| isas quietly performed as the other. 


Woman in Society,” nor did she use the 
last word in its ‘‘society” sense. 


700 women approve a request telegraphed 
to the Legislature asking suffrage. Nota 
woman voted or spoke against it. 
you wish to vote in the negative?” asked 
the president in an encouraging tone of a 


| lady who seemed to be neither up nor 
“I was trying to,” was the pleas- | 


down. 
ant reply, ‘‘but I believe I can’t.” Mrs. 
W. A. Spalding’s enunciation, when she 
drew the inference that a woman who is 
not strong-minded is weak-minded, was 
an able franchise lecture.—So. 
White Ribbon. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Weekly Times re- 
marks that ‘‘the legislative hearings on 


various subjects,—such as the movement 


for better roads, the bills for gridironing 
the State with electric roads, the Medical 
Practice Bill, and the bill to change the 
Government Agricultural College Fund 
from the Sheflield Scientific School of 
Yale to the Storrs Agricultural School 
at Mansfield,have been attended by greatly 
interested crowds, including women every 
time., At the hearing on the Agricultural 


Fund Transfer Bill the hall was crowded ; 


with grangers, all of them in favor of 
giving the fund to Storrs. 
speakers was Mrs, Estelle H. Barnes, who 
said the farmers did not ask this fund for 
Storrs as a gift of the State—it was already 
the gift of the nation to the State; but 
she wanted it to be used for the youth of 
both sexes. 


One of their | 


| 
| 


| 


It was a | 
| surprise to many to see the audience of 


“Do 


| 
| 


California | . 
| ing now. 





She firmly believed that the | 


doors of the Storrs Agricultural School 


would ere long be opened to girls as well 
as to young men. This idea was warmly 
applauded.” 


~@- 


SENATOR CAREY ON SUFFRAGE. 


| then he was only six years old.—Mrs. M. 
| C. Rankin in Our Little Ones. 


At a recent dinner party in Washing- | 
ton, Kate Field questioned U.S. Senator | 


Carey, of Wyoming, as to “the effect of 
woman suffrage on men, on women, and 
on the State.” 


“It is much to say,” replied Senator 
Carey, “that no evil has resulted from 
the practical operation of woman suffrage. 
It has injured neither man, woman nor 
State. So far as observed, it is a distinct 
advantage to both men and women. 
Women take a greater interest in public 
affairs, and develop greater intelligence, 
especially in local politics, where their 
personal interests are concerned. The 
women of Wyoming attend and partici- 
pate in primaries, the tone of which is 
revolutionized by their presence. 

‘*‘Suffrage,’’ continued the Senator, ‘is 
the fountain of power, giving women the 
strength to protect themselves. It places 
in their hands additional influence to 
secure place and means of employment. 


| young physician’s friend. 





While it may be harsh to say so, in the | 


fight for food, clothing 


women’s interest must be considered as | 


well as men’s. 

‘*Those who agitate reforms are always 
more or less discredited. 
look with horror upon advanced thinkers, 


To ridicule and ! 


especially if they be women, seeins to be | 


| human nature; but so far as Wyoming is 


concerned, woman suffrage has long since 
ceased to be an agitation. It is a reform 
that has come to stay, and women vote 
there as a matter of course. Their good 
influence has been felt, and they have 
risen in their own and men’s esteem. 


| There is no more publicity in women’s 


voting than in going to church. sae 
Not 
unfrequently candidates are defeated or 
elected by votes of the women, who are 
actuated by good motives. As a rule, 
they have made their power felt in the 
interests of good government. I am cer- 
tain that within two generations woman 
suffrage will be as universal as man suf- 
frage. It can’t come too soon for me.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HELPING THE PIGEONS. 


Margaret and Lawrence moved into the 
country last May. On Lawrence’s birth- 
day his uncle gave him a present of a pair 
of beautiful white pigeons. They flew 
about the yard, often lighting on the 
trees. ‘They slept in the barn. 

‘‘Why aren’t there any little pigeons? 
asked Lawrence, after a few days. 

‘*They haven’t laid any eggs yet,” said 
his father. ‘Little pigeons come oxt of 
eggs just as chickens do. I must make 
them a nest some day.” 

After he was gone Lawrence said to 
Margaret, ‘‘Let’s make the nest our- 
selves !*” 

‘*How can we?” asked Margaret. 

“Oh, just get some hay out of the, 
barn,”’ said Lawrence, and they both ran | 
after it. 


and shelter, | 


| chew it as fine as that!”— Washington 





E DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durabie, and the consumer pays for notin or 
glass package with every purchase. 













handle. Then Lawrence climbed up the 
tree, with the end of the string in his 


| hand, and drew up the basket while Mar- 


garet steadied it. They got them into the 
nest without breaking one. 

‘*There,” said Lawrence, ‘now I guess 
we'll have some little pigeons pretty | 
quick. See! Snow and Whitey are look- | 
Perhaps they’ll come as soon 
as we goaway.” 

So the happy children ran to the ham- 
mock. 

At night their papa was surprised to | 
find no eggs. ‘‘ [he hens must have stolen | 
a nest,” he thought, as he walked towards 
the house. Just then he caught sight of 
the hay in the apple-tree. | 

“Surely the hens can’t have a nest up | 
there,” he said, but he lifted himself up 
and looked. 

It eertainly was a nest with seven hens’ 
eggs init. How did they ever get there? | 

‘Any little pigeons yet, papa?” called | 
up Lawrence. 

‘*Little pigeons ?”’ said his father. ‘*‘What | 
do you mean?” | 

‘*Why, don’t you see the niee nest we 
made for them?” asked the child. ‘And 
we put eggs in, so the mamma wouldn't 
have to lay.” 

Papa laughed so hard that the children | 
laughed too. Then he explained to Law- | 
rence that the little pigeons couldn’t | 

| 
| 





come out of hens’ eggs. 
**I don’t see why,” said Lawrence; but | 


HUMOROUS. | 


‘*You must have perseverance,” said the 
‘*No,” was the 
reply, ‘‘what I want is patients.”— Wash- 
ington Star. 
THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 
The years we’re growling over now, 
In a decade or so 
Will be ‘‘those bright, those happy years, 
The years of long ago.”’ 


Clergyman—(examining a Sunday school | 
class)—Now, can any of you tell me what 
are sins of omission? Small Scholar— 
Please, sir, they’re sins you ought to have 
committed and haven’t.— Tid- Bits. 


Daisy—When I get big like yousmamma, 
I’m going to marry a doctor or a minister. 
Mamma—Why, my dear? Daisy—’Cause | 
if I marry a doctor I can get well for 
nothing, and if I marry a minister I can 
be good for nothing.—Funny Folks. 


She is a very little woman—in fact, only 
five years old—and she lives on H Street. | 
‘The other day when her pet dolly, which | 
has been to her a living reality, sprang a 
leak in its arm and the sawdust came 
trickling out, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Dolly, [ told you to chew your | 
food up fine, but I didn’t mean you to 





Post. 


‘*T never in my life,” said Dean Stanley 
to his wife, after a sermon in Westmins- 
ter Abbey, ‘* so touched the congregation. | 
They were entranced; every eye was 
upon me from the first word to the last.” 
‘*No wonder,” said Lady Augusta; ‘‘your | 
gloves were inside your hat, and when | 
you took it off they remained on top of | 
your head all through the sermon.” 

A Maori whose requests for blankets had | 
at last elicited a decided refusal from the | 
missionary, exclaimed, ‘‘Kapai!” (good), | 
‘*no more blankets, no more hallelujahs,” | 
and thereupon returned to the faith of his 
fathers. No less humorous, though in 
another way, was the plea of a Maori in 
litigation for a piece of land. Being called | 


| on to tell the court on what proof he relied | 


for his title, he pointed to the rival claim- | 
ant and said simply, ‘‘I ate his father.”— 
The Argonaut. 








COMFORT. 


The sermon is long—the seat is hard—the back 


They were great climbers, and s00n | uncushioned—for 80 minutes they have sat there— | 


they were up in a tree, crowding the hay | comfortably, resting easily, no 


into a crotch till it looked very much like | 
a hen’s nest. 
‘‘Now for the eggs!" said Lawrence. | 


robbed every nest. 


| Waist—comfortable everywhere. 
Running to the chicken yard, they | To know all about it, and where 
They put the eggs | to buy it, write George Frost Co., 
It was | into a basket and tied a string to the | Boston, Mass. 


strain or binding—pictures of 
perfect health and womanly phy- 
sique. They wear the Equipoise 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Opens 9th month, 9tb, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 

| college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
| ful location, éxtensive grounds, buildings, machine 


| WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. 


shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 


address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 
| 








FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
SUPERB BQUlrPaEnt. EXCELLENT TRAIN SER 
VICE, ST TI 


FAS ME and COURTEOUS 
EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Alpeny 
Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and Catsk i 





nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 


| west and Northwest. 





FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


AND 


BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without 
change, from Boston to xutland, Brandon, Middle- 
bg th Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 

bans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal 

and Quebec. 





ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 


BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 

250 Washington Street, 
OR 
Railroad Passenger Station, 


Fitchbur 
>. KR.Watson, General Pass, Agt. 


by TRADE MARK. 















Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 
— to make corn plaster accompanying each bottle, 

AJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT for repairing rubber 


boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma- 


| terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
| rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 


engravers, use. 
AJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend. 
ing belting, etc. 

AJOR’'S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on application. 


A.MAJOR,232 Williamsst.,New York City 


FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location 


| where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 


day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 


Miss H. M. Fowler, 


* ROSE BAY.” 
P. O. Address: 


Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 


References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N. H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton Highlands. 
Charles S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 


SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLA HuTcHins STEVART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the outten Ooteen, Exchange and 
Sooner i : 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the tenting make and Business Firms of 
e " 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


y; 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 





Alphas. 
The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
Woburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 


Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list 
measurements, and price list. 





’ BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


5¢6and61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and transient board at reasonable price. 
Location central to largest retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL, 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epnan D. CHENEY. With portrait and half.tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 

Cloth, $3.00, 

Mrs. Cheney has succeeded ir. making th 
exceedingly readable, and free from dry | 
| that makes up a great part of so many b: 
| — ve is aes A} account of the fi 

works o e sculptor, but a sketch 
| politically and artistically. Boston — — 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 








By Eizabetu Hype Borume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly reliable, t 
author gives in this book the results of nearly thiey 
years’ work among the colored people of the South, 
and her experience throws great light on the condi. 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
ie oad noes Se Enes. ae eee anxious for the 

dl welfare o: e American 8 
to neglect her testimony. os ia 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracur. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and m 
hensive indictment of our present system Tbe, 
that bas yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better, 
of the literature of Christian bopefulness that can be 
satisfied with wotning less than a radical change in 
eo spymeds which have hitherto dominate 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. UNDERWoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 
“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he bas an unusual pleasure in front of him, and 


he may well envy me, for I h a 
pd, Lo, y ave read it twice.” Itisa 


THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARRieTTe R. SHat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is im por- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as ssible,—containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
mening motions, of voting, etc., ete..—while at the 
same time it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others : 


The General Federation of Women's Clubs (Na 
tional). 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women's Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (IUl.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
vie Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


the 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, ‘and the 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Class. 


The Friday Club, and The Woman Suffrage League 
of Everett, Yass. wee ” 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. , 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED. MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS, 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, und 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or ‘‘caked.”” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 








| to all other material. 


| KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 
adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 


displaced. 
KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 





Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently | d to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 








In any guantity or quality at low rates. Printers of 


The Weman’s Journal for 10 
furnished for any claas or sty 





years. 
C,H. SIMONDS & CO 
OVE 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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Letters containing remittances and octeting to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.'s “any! Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
* gntil explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 








NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








PROTECTION OF GIRLS. 


A good deal of instruction may be de- 
rived from the debates in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature during the past few days 
on the bill to raise the age of protection 
for girls. During a similar discussion in 
the British Parliament a few years ago, 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett noted the 
fact that the members seemed more anx- 
ious to protect men from being black- 
mailed than to proteet girls under age 
from being ruined. While it is right that 
all proper safeguards should be set up 
against blackmail, there is always danger, 
in a Legislature composed exclusively of 
men, that these safeguards will be pushed 
so far as to defeat the purpose of the bill 
altogether. This is not because members 
mean to be unjust, but because they look 
at the question solely from their own side. 

In the present case, the Massachusetts 
W. C. T. U. petitioned to have the age 
raised from 14 to 18. The Boston Daily 
Journal says: 

Few people who have any knowledge of 
the immaturity of children’s minds will 
seriously argue thata girl who has just 
passed her fourteenth birthday is capable 
of choosing intelligently for herself in 
those matters which may blast her whole 
future life. Virtually, however, the pres- 
ent law exposes girls of that age to the 
wiles of experienced roués, and leaves 
them without defence save such as ma 
be afforded by their own narrow knowl- 
edge of the world. This is not an equal 
match. ‘The J ey | Committee, recog- 
nizing the justice of the plea of the peti- 
tioners to a certuin extent, made the age 
limit sixteen. . . . With this the petitioners 
would have been satisfied if the character 
of the bill had not been changed in other 
important particulars. 

But the bill is so worded as to throw 
upon the hapless child who has fallen a 
victim to the wiles of a seducer, the neces- 
sity of proving her own previous chaste 
life before the penalty which the law car- 
ries can be visited upon her betrayer. It 
would be bad enough if the burden of 
proof rested on the other side, for in that 
case the law would say, in effect, that if 
a girl under sixteen had once fallen, she 
should thenceforth be unprotected by the 
law, no matter what the circumstances 
might be. But, under the provisions of 
this bill, the betrayer would not be com- 
pelled to hunt up or invent evidence suc- 
cessfully to blacken the character of his 
victim, but the latter would have to fur- 
nish affirmative evidence of her innocency, 
which would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. Such a requirement is monstrous, 
and a bill containing it would be more 
accurately described as a bill for the pro- 
tection of roués than of young girls. 

The W.C.T. U. protested against the 
passage of the bill in this form, and on 
April 4 there was an excited debate in the 
House of Representatives, with amend- 
ments and counter-amendments, resulting 
in a scene of confusion. Mr. Richardson, 
of Boston, was the principal champion of 
the objectionable amendment requiring 
that in every case the burden of proof 
should rest upon the young girl to prove 
that her previous life had been virtuous— 
in other words, that she should be sup- 
posed to be guilty unless she could prove 
herself innocent. Mr. Mellen, of Worces- 
ter, was prominent on the other side. 
The result of the legislative tangle was 
that the bill was passed to be engrossed 
with its two sections contradicting each 
other, in that one requires proof of pre- 
vious chaste life and the other does not. 
But the age was raised to sixteen, which 
is a gain. 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL goes to press 
earlier than usual this week on account of 
Fast Day, and the final fate of the bill was 
still undecided. 

The moral of the debate, however, is 
clear. Just as, in seeing, we need two 
eyes to get a correct perspective, so in 

legislation we need to have both the mas- 
culine and the feminine points of view 
represented, in order to arrive at a just 
result. L. 8. 


WOMEN ELECTED. 


Since our last report women have been 
elected to office at the town meetings in 
this State as follows: 

Concord—School Committee, Anna M. 
Holland. 

Winchester—Overseers of the Poor, 
Cynthia J. Pierce, Emily C. Symmes. 

Weston—Library Committee, Miss Eliz- 
abeth 8. Gowing. 


| Wayland—School Committee, L. Anna 
| Dudley, Lizzie E. Mitchell. 

| Hamilton—School Committee, 
Esther L. Clifford. 

Watertown—School 
H. A. Coolidge. 

Belchertown—Almoners of the Whiting 
Street Fund, Mrs. A. C. Shaw, Mrs. A. W. 
Morse. 

Chesterfield—School Committee, Miss 
J.M. Merritt. 

Conway—Library Trustee, Mrs. H. W. 
Field. 

Cummington—School Committee, Mar- 
tha C. Stutson; Trustee of special funds, 
M. C. Stutson. 

Goshen—School Committee, Miss F. E. 
Hawks; Trustee of Town Library, Jessie 
Patterson. 

Leyden—School 
Mowry. 

Plainfield—School Committee, three 
years, Mrs. Ada M. Cooley; ‘Trustee of 
Public Library, three years, Mrs. Julia F. 
Sears. 

Tolland—School Committee, Mrs. F. 8. 
Hale. 

Worthington—School Committee, Es- 
tella Cole. 

Brookline — School 
Annie A. Crane. 


Mrs. 





Committee, Miss 


Committee, Mrs. L. 


Committee, 


~o-- _ 
“THE LAWLESS ROCKING CHAIRS.” 


Boston is much stirred over the refusal 
of the Commissioners of Public Institu- 
tions to accept a present of rocking chairs 
for the aged and infirm pauper women at 
Rainsford Island. A fund of $700 had 
been subscribed by private benevolence, 
and the chairs had been bought and 
shipped to the island, but the Commis- 
sioners would not let the old women 
have them, and they remain on the wharf. 
The Mayor of Boston, who appoints the 
Commissioners, wrote a note requesting 
them to accept the chairs. The Commis- 
sioners still refused, and referred the 
matter to the Common Council. ‘The 
Common Council voted unanimously in 
favor of accepting the chairs, and the 
Aldermen concurred, with only one dis- 
senting vote. Strong pressure was, how- 
ever, brought to bear upon the Council 
and Aldermen by the Commissioners. 
Some of the Aldermen were taken down 
the harbor to Rainsford Island, and came 
back reporting that there was already one 
rocking chair for every three women, and 
more chairs would be a needless luxury. 
The result was that the Council and Alder- 
men were induced to reconsider their vote, 
and refer tlie whole matter to the Com- 
mittee on Public Institutions, which 
means shelving it indefinitely. 

The insolent and unreasonable behavior 
of the Commissioners is understood to be 
due to a grudge against Mrs. Alice N. 
Lincoln, who was active in raising the 
money for the rocking chairs, and who 
has aroused the ire of the Commissioners 
| by previous efforts to better the condition 





| of the paupers,and to reform certain abuses | 


which have caused the loss of more than 
one life. 


The wholesome indignation over this | 


matter tends to biing grist to the woman 
suffrage mill, as most things do. Mrs. 
Jane G. Austin, who has been decidedly 
opposed to the suffrage movement, writes 
to the Boston Transcript: 


I am really afraid that the inexorable 
logic of events is going to lay upon the 
already overburdened shoulders of women 
the added burden of suffrage. .. . 

If the Board of Commissioners were 
women, would they have refused the 
slight, the very slight alleviation pro- 
vided by private charity for these unhappy 
old women? If the Aldermen were women, 
would they have allowed themselves to be 
taken to the harbor islands and persuaded 
that black, pitch black is snowy white? 

If public officials generally were women, 
would they play with the lives of men 
and women as gamblers play with dice? 
Or, if women were voters, would they 
allow such officials to remain in power? 

A few weeks ago, scores of the wards 
of a neighboring State were burned to 
death because the men in charge of them 
provided maniacs with matches, and then 
locked them up without fire escapes. 
» Would women have committed such stu- 
pendous folly? Or, when the crisis came, 


veen unable to devise some means of ex- 
tricating those wretched victims? / guess 
not! 

We all know that our politics are cor- 
rupt; we all know that the “wires” so 
fatal to life and safety in our city are not 
all strung upon poles, although the cry 
& la lanterne may yet be heard in our 
streets ; but when political selfishness and 

reed become oflicial inhumanity and 

rutality, it is time for the underlying 
forces of our community to rise up and 
come to the front. Nobody, I imagine, 
doubts that women, if they choose to 
assert themselves, can do anything they 
see fit to do, from knitting off the heads 
of kings and queens to preventing cruelty 
to animals, children and poor old women ; 
but it would be so much better, O ye men, 
if you would behave yourselves decently 
in the position we have conceded to you, 
and not put all the work of the common 
household upon our poor shoulders! 


Herbert Spencer objects to woman suf- 
frage (except in municipal elections) on 
| the ground that women are too tender- 





Mrs. 


wou'd women have lost their heads and | 


| hearted, and would go to an extreme in 
| humane legislation. Very likely they 
| would, if women alone were to do all the 
| legislating. But under our present s7s- 
| tem of exclusively male legislation, the 
| tendency is towaid the opposite extreme 
| —toward an over-carelessness and callous- 

ness to humane considerations. One of 
| Ralph Waldo Emerson’s arguments for 
| equal suftrage was that the tendency of 
men and women is toward opposite ex- 

tremes; and that, if both men and women 
| voted, these opposite tendencies would 
| neutralize and correct each other. Some- 
| thing of the sort seems to be badly 


| needed. A. 8. B. 
scainsiiliiliaacoms 


SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN BROCKTON, 


The Catholic Young Men’s Total Absti- 
nence Societies of Massachusetts are tak- 
|ing up the subject of woman suffrage 
| for discussion. On Wednesday evening, 
| March 22, an interested audience of about 
| 600 met in Smith Hall, Brockton, to listen 
| to a debate between representatives of 
| St. Patrick’s Total Abstinence Society, of 
| that city, and St. Augustine’s Total Absti- 
| nence Society, of South Boston, on the 
| question, ‘Shall the right of suffrage be 
| granted to women?” ‘The representatives 
of the Brockton society argued in the 
| affirmative, and those from South Boston 
|in the negative. The judges were Rev. 
| Edward E. Clexton, of St. Augustine 
| Church, South Boston, John P. Mahoney, 
| of Lowell, president of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union of the Archdiocese of 
Boston, and Daniel MeCarthy of Brock- 
ton. They will render their decision after 
a second debate on the same question, to 
be held in South Boston on the evening of 
April 19. A handsome banner will be pre- 
sented to the winners. 

The South Boston delegation, to the 
number of 100, were met at the depot by 
the Brockton society and escorted to 
Smith Hall. Representatives of all the 
South Boston and several Boston news- 
papers accompanied them, and were 
afforded convenient places to report the 
proceedings. While the audience was 
assembling, Mr. John G. Horan, of South 
Boston, one of the debaters, rendered 
several fine piano selections. 

Mr. Richard E. Weldon, of the Brockten 
society, presided, and introduced the 
debaters. Each speaker was allowed fif- 
teen minutes, and the audience was re- 
quested to refrain from applause except 
when the speakers were introduced and 
when they concluded. 
| The speakers on the affirmative were 
Messrs. Charles J. Finley, Fred L. Smith, 
and Patrick McCarthy; on the negative, 
Messrs. James F. Creed, John G. Horan, 
| and John W. Ferguson. The debate was 

spirited and earnest. It is a good sign of 

the times. We wish similar discussions 
| might take place in every town and city 
| of the commonwealth. H. B. B. 
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ANNUAL MEETING IN LOS ANGELES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 


The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Los Angeles, Cal., after its labors in the 
circulation of petitions, and the writing 
of articles by individual members, bearing 
| upon the prospective action of the State 
| Legislature in passing a suffrage bill, 
| wound up its year’s work on March 16, 
| with a public annual meeting in the Uni- 
| tarian Church. 

The large body of the church was well 
| filled by an intelligent audience, mostly 
| women, but with a fair representation of 
prominent and influential men. ‘he rear 
of the pulpit was handsomely decorated 
| with the national flag bearing its forty- 
| two stars, and the Woman’s Flag with its 
| Single star, representing Wyoming. At 
| the suggestion of Mrs. M. V. Longley, the 
| woman’s flag has just been completed, 
| lady members joining to do the necessary 
| sewing, and is ready to be sent to the 
| Woman’s California Department of the 
| World’s Fair. It is made of fine silk; is 
| 6x9 feet in size; and will have attached to 
| it a small banner of the same material, 
having printed upon it the stirring poem 
| written by one of the members of the 
| association, Mrs. E. A. Lawrence, when 
the flag with one star was adopted as the 
badge of the society two years ago. 

The exercises of the evening were 
opened with prayer by Rev. Florence Kol- 
lock, associate pastor of the Universalist 
church of Pasadena. Music by a quartet 
of young lady violinists followed, as did 
music of varied character each other per- 
formance. 

The president, Mrs. Alice Moore Mc- 
Comas, made a short introductory speech, 
telling what the association had accom- 
plished during its nine years of labor. Its 

| membership has nearly quadrupled ; bush- 
els of suffrage literature have been sent 
out to the unconverted; petitions to the 
Legislature have been frequent; through 
the efforts of the association, women clerks 
in our stores have been given the right to 
sit down when not inactive service behind 
the counter, and the school board has re- 
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ceived a great deal of attention, but, 
through the efforts of ward strikers and 
wire-pullers, only one woman has as yet 
gained a seat in the honorable body. Mrs. 
McComas announced that the monthly 
meetings of the association were open to 
the public, and that the names of some of 
the best men in the city were on the rol] 
of members. 

The first speaker was Dr. J. Rhodes 
Buchanan. 


The subject of woman’s rights had 
never presented itself to him as a debat- 
able question. ‘The right of the laborer 
to the product of his toil,” he continued, 
‘is a question which is agitating the 
world, and the laboring man will settle it 
with his strong arm, and when he has 
settled it he will realize that there is an- 
other right paramount to his own. For 
instance, who produced Mr. Smith? His 
mother. Doesn’t he belong to her, then— 
he and all he makes? The claim of 
woman upon you is equal to that you have 
on anything you produce. I maintain the 
right of the mother to be paramount all 
over the world, and the fact that she does 
not assert it has nothing to do with it. 
The man may have grown out of her 
arms, and may beable to whip his mother. 
which is the test of manhood in some bar- 


baric countries; but if you raise a calf and | 


it becomes a ferocious bull, is he any the 
less yours? Every nation that exalts 
woman rises to a higher level, and the 
reverse is true. (Applause.) The des- 
tiny of every nation depends upon its 
treatment of its women. Turning from 
the sacred rights of motherhoed to 
wifehood, the proposition again confronts 
us. Ido not object tothe word ‘obey’ in 
the marriage ceremony, but it should be 
mutual. From 1841 to 1891 I obeyed a 
woman, and I am ready at any time to 
obey another.” 

Rev. Florence Kollock was the next 
speaker, and crowded her twenty minutes 
with earnest, logical, womanly argu- 
ments, which won great applause. 

The time has come to look this question 
of human rights soberly in the face. 
Woman’s cause is man’s cause, and man 
rises and falls in proportion to the rise 
and fall of woman. It is no longer a 
mere humanitarian question, but it is the 
soul and centre of the world’s progress. 
I can no more bear to hear this matter 
trifled with than the words of the Bible 
itself. 

Miss Kollock has recently returned 
from England, where she has been watch- 
ing political events with deep interest. 
The women over there, by their right of 
suffrage, she says, have brought into the 
political arena an entirely new order of 
candidates—men who stand for free edu- 
cation, free churches, for the suppression 
of gambling and immorality, and the pro- 
motion of good citizenship. The class 
of women most interested in their politi- 
cal duties in England are the best and 
truest and brightest and most loyal 
mothers and daughters of Great Britain. 

Prof. W. C. Bowman, the promulgator 
of the Church of the New Era, was the 
last speaker. His address was spicy and 
energetic. He is an advanced thinker, 
politically, socially and theologically. 
During the recent warmly contested elec- 
tion for President, he became very popu- 
lar as an advocate of the People’s Party, 
and never failed to urge the importance 
of the equal suffrage plank. 

The poem on ‘*The Flag with a Single 
Star,” in the absence of the author, was 
read with spirit by Mrs. Judge Averill, and 
was greated with applause. 

MARGARET V. LONGLEY, 
Cor. Sec. L. A. W. S. A. 


+o —_—___————- 
POOR WHITE WOMEN IN FLORIDA. 


A correspondent of the Springfield Re- 
publican gives the following picturesque 
sketch of a ‘‘poor white” family in Flor- 
ida :| Ara BLE ama BLE 


The class known as ‘‘poor whites” do 
not seem to abound in this region. I met, 
however, in the main street of Tallahassee 
a family of Georgia crackers who were 
emigrating to Spring Creek, a little ham- 
let near the Gulf. ‘They were seven, the 
father, mother and five children, the old- 
est, two comely girls, to guess at it, some- 
where about fifteen and seventeen. Nei- 
ther their mother nor they could fix the 
age. ‘Their bed and bedding, pots and 
kettles, guns and axes, were stowed in 
two ancient, unpainted and weather- 
beaten wagons, each drawn by a yoke of 
white and yellow, long-haired steers, har- 
nessed with a curious assortment of 
leather and ropes. They were arched 
with coarse cotton coverings, like the 
prairie schooners of Western pioneers. 
Under the first one was chained a big 
black dog. ‘The woman had a good face, 
open, simple-hearted and shrewd. Her 
man was a good counterpart,—far better 
looking than the repulsive caricatures of 
Georgia crackers that illustrate the article 
about them in the midwinter Century of 
1891. The girls wanted some hair-pins. 
‘*See what purty haaer Calline has,” said 
the fond mother, lifting the girl’s hat. 
‘“‘Loizer caaint find none in these yer 
stores.” Seeing that the girl was too 
bashful to make her way, I took her into 
a variety store and made known her wish 
to the proprietor. He handed her a lot of 
hair-pins in a nice case. ‘‘Caaint pay no 
mo’n a neekle.” It was smilingly ac- 
cepted, and she was delighted. ‘Do you 
camp out nights?” said [. ‘*Haaint hed 
to yet,” replied the mother. ‘Las’ night 
staaid in an old bachlur’s house. He was 
right kind, his haouse jes’ as clean as ef a 
lady lived in hit.” ‘*Perhaps he liked 
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your girls,” was my suggestion. ‘*Waal, 
now, I reckon that was hit. He wanted 
to marry this yer oldest. But I told him 
if he liked her well enough for that he 
might come down to a. Creek and see 
her.” Here Louisa chimed in, blushing 
to the roots of her hair, ‘‘I doant like 
bachlurs.” At this, a good-looking elderly 
Tuskegee man, who had joined us from 
the sidewalk, remarked, as he retraced his 
steps, ‘*I reckon, then, that I’ll take myself 
off. for I’m a bachelor.” Louisa’s tender 
and penitent eye followed him, and she 
said: ‘‘Naouw, I didn’t go for to eensult 
that yer man.” Being asked if she could 
read, ‘*Yaas, I can read right smart in 
plain readin’. ‘When you get settled 
down at Spring Creek, wouldn’t you like 
to have some bocks or magazines with 
pictures?’ Her blue eyes fairly danced 
with joy at my suggestion that perhaps 
they would come. If any readers would 
like to start a little circulating hou-ehold 
library of illustrated reading at Spring 
Creek, the address is Louisa Curtis, 
names post-office, Wakulla County, 
a. 
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WOMEN AS LIBRARIANS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The recent death of Miss M. A. Chad- 
dock, of Dubuque, Iowa, brings to mind 
an editorial written for the New York 
Independent in 1871, by Rev. W. T. 
Clarke, of which she was the subject. 
Through the influence of O. P. Shiras, 
Austin Adams, Dr. J. H.Lull,W. C. Couch, 
George Blanchard, M. N. Beach, N. C. 
Ryder and others, organizers of the 
‘Dubuque Library Association,” Miss 
Chaddock was chosen its librarian in De. 
cember, 1865, which position she held for 
ten years, devoting to it the best decade of 
her life. During this time she arranged 
and catalogued the books, with the neat- 
ness and exactness that characterized her 
whole term of office. At the formation 
of the ‘Association for the Advancement 
of Women” in 1872, Miss Chaddock was 
chosen vice-president, while Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore was president. 

The following is Rev. W. ‘I’. Clarke’s 
article: 


The question as to what women can do 
is best answered by showing what they 
have done. A simple fact is worth a cord 
of theory. Dubuque, Iowa, is an enter- 
prising city of 20,000 inhabitants, with 
perhaps a larger proportion of intelligent 
and thoughtful people than most Western 
cities. It is one of the places that only 
the best lecturers get invited to, the sec- 
ond time, at any rate, and the last place 
for a dull or unread minister to succeed 
in. Some years ago, a library was started 
in a lawyer’s office in this town. It wasa 
small affair, not much used, and of no 
great account, anyway. Butit meta want, 
found friends, and grew. Presently it 
was put into a couple of large, quiet 
rooms, and placed in charge of Miss Mar- 
tha Chaddock, a young woman of singu- 
lar tact, intelligence and energy, who de- 
voted herself to its interests, and with 
remarkable success. It now (1871) num- 
bers about 8,000 volumes of well selected 
books, has some thirty or forty magazines 
on its reading table, and the Independent 
and a few other of the best papers on its 
rack. It is the popular institution of the 
city, is visited by hundreds aoe week, is 
the rendezvous of the most intelligent and 
cultivated people in theafternoon, and its 
reading-room is constantly occupied by 
readers of both sexes and all ages. ‘There 
may be seen a dozen boys and girls quietly 
reading side by side, and generally books 
selected by the discriminating librarian. 
A boy brings in a book for exchange, and 
Miss Chaddock is overheard saying, ‘‘ You 
have read fiction enough for the present, 
John ; here is a book about birds that will 
interest you, and I want you to take this, 
this time.” It is impossible for John to 
say ‘‘No” to anything that sweet, kind, 
motherly woman asks, and he devours the 
birds, feathers and all. Young ladies are 
constantly invited to read the best books, 
and talk about their contents, until they 
are rather ashamed to take even the best 
novels all the time. Professional men go 
to the librarian for the facts that bear 
directly upon the case they have in hand, 
and she refers them to the volume, if not 
to the chapter and page, where they may 
find what they want. Those who need 
comfort get words that drop like sun- 
beams into their heavy hearts ; and no one 
goes there without havinga great thought 
driven like a golden nail into his mind, so 
that it will stay forever and make him a 
stronger man. And so, in the quietest 
manner, without a particle of noise or 
ostentation, this young woman is using 
these volumes as a means of culture, re- 
finement, and virtue, and making what is 
generally allowed to be a mere pool of 
stagnant literary entertainment, a foun- 
tain spring of the best intellectual and 
moral influence. And this library has 
been made what it is by the tact and 
energy of its keeper. It is a great thing 
for a woman to order her home, and train 
her children well, and help her husband in 
heart and life; but itis a nobler thing for 
a woman who has neither home, nor chil- 
dren, nor husband, to turn away from the 
aged and fascinations of fashionable 
ife, and devote herself to a worthy object, 
and so live herself into the hearts and 
lives of hundreds. And among thethings 
that an intelligent and accomplished 
woman can do better than most men, is 
the taking charge of a library. 


The Dubuque LZvening Telegraph of 
March 14, 1893, contains this tribute to 
our friend, from the pen of Miss May 
Rogers: 

Miss Chaddock was a woman of keen 
intellect and dominant character. She 
had a commanding presence, and had had 


vigorous health until stricken with the 
disease that made her thenceforth an 
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invalid. Her active years were given to 
useful energies, to intellectual culture, 
and to the wenn of those loyal 
friendships that blessed all her days. When 
the time of restricted life came, she found 
in books a solace from weariness. The 
characteristics of Miss Chaddock’s mind 
were an acceptance of the actual facts of 
life, a desire to be always just, and broad 
human sympathies that made her under- 
stand the sin and sorrow of the world. 
She looked forward with cheerful courage 
to the inevitable destiny of us all, which 
she welcomed as a release. During the 
time of her public. service, she made the 
library a centre of literary taste, and she 
fostered in our midst a love of letters. 

We may here add that, since the writing 
of Rev. W. T. Clarke’s article, the 
Dubuque Library Association has grown 
much, and a woman, Miss Christie Wilder, 
is now its keeper. M. VAN W. Fry. 
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OUR NEW YORK LEITER. 
NEw YorK, APRIL 5, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


A decision was rendered by Judge 
Giegerich, in the Court of Common Pleas 
in this city, on Friday last, which dis- 
closes the fact that the underlying thought 
of our New York code still discriminates 
against women. The English common 
law was once the established law of this 
State, and it still rules, except where it 
has been especially set aside by statute. 
Under .this system in inheritance the 
female line was always at a disadvantage, 
and the married woman had no legal 
rights whatsoever. The most cruel bear- 
ings of these rulings have, however, been 
so entirely set aside by the married 
women’s property law and many other 
intelligent epactments that we forget 
that outside of the cases covered by these 
special provisions, the old law is still in 
full force, until we are reminded of the 
fact by some such instance as this. 

It was a claim for inheritance. James 
J. Bradley died, August, 1891. He left 
no widow, children, parents, brothers or 
sisters, nieces or nephews. Eleven claim- 
ants appeared for the estate, which con- 
sisted of a house in West Thirteenth 
Street. These claimants were two grand 
aunts of the deceased, sisters of his pater- 
nal grandmother, eight children of de- 
ceased grand aunts, also sisters of his 
paternal grandmother, and Edward J. 
McGough, a son of a deceased grand 
uncle, who was a brother of the same 
paternal grandmother. Judge Giegerich 
decided that the estate must go entirely 
to Edward J. McGough, because, under 
the statute of descent of real estate, the 
common law comes in, though it does 
not rule with regard to personal property ; 
and under the common law, in cases of 
remote descent, the real estate must go to 
heirs male to the exclusion of heirs 
female. ‘The judge regretted that this 
should be the case, but until the law was 
amended, he could give no other decision. 
He said: ‘Although the common law rule 
that males shall be admitted before fe- 
males has been superseded in certain cases 
in this State, yet it still obtains in cases 
of remote collateral kinship, of which the 
case under consideration presents a re- 
markable example.” 

At the next session of the Legislature 
a bill should be introduced to do away 
with any such possible injustice as this. 
That curious compendium of judicial and 
legislative wisdom, the English common 
law, comes down to us from the feudal 
days when those forming the militant 
half of the human race were held to be 
properly the holders of all property, be- 
cause they could defend their rights to it 
in battle, and therefore it discriminated in 
every possible way against the ‘‘distaff 
line.” This has been the underlying im- 
pulse of every decision unjust to women. 
The cruel law which made the father sole 
guardian of the children was a survival of 
the common law. This Legislature has 
made itself ever glorious in the annals of 
reform by setting aside this infamous 
enactment, and next year we may hope to 
see the last vestiges of common law injus- 
tice wiped away. 

The Chautauqua friends, ever active in 
our cause, have already banded them- 
selves together to ensure the election to 
the constitutional convention of delegates 
who shall favor the enfranchising of the 
women of the State. Mrs. Helen G. 
Peckham, of Jamestown, sends 4 circular 
through the State, urging the codpera- 
tion of all friends of our cause in this 
good work. The special committee hav- 
ing this work in charge consists of Mrs. 
Elnora M. Babcock, President of the 
Chautauqua County Political Equality 
Club, Mrs. Harriet S. Lucas, Secretary, 
and Miss Martha R. Almy, County Or- 
ganizer. 

On Saturday last, a meeting of represen- 
tatives of the Swedenborgian Church was 
held at 114 East Thirty-Fifth Street, in 
this city. The question for discussion 
was, ‘‘Shall wotiitn be permitted to preach 
from the pulpit?” This subject had 
agitated the body for more than a year. 
After a debate, which lasted for several 
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hours, the question was decided in the 
affirmative. 

Among the men who spoke on the 
women's side were the Rev. C. H. Mann, 
the Rev. A. C. Ager and the Rev. Mr. 
Callan. Mrs. C. C. Parsons made a vig- 
orous speech in behalf of the rights of her 
sisters in the society. The Rev. Mr. 


bell, Mr. Parsons and Mr. Filmer were 
among the opposition speakers. 

Miss Mary Lathbury has since said to a 
reporter : 

The nature of the resolution which was 
passed is not understood by most people. 
It is not our desire to have women or- 
dained as preachers and occupying pul- 
pits. The idea of having women aids 
came to Mr. C. C. Parsons when he dis- 
covered that in many small settlements 


sort, and he thought it would be well, if 
men could not be found in sufficient num- 
bers, for women to become teachers to go 
from house to house or form religious 
classes in these places. With that idea 
he introduced the resolution, which caused 
a great hubbub, and was for a long time 
misunderstood. We women think it emi- 
nently proper that women should thus 
become teachers and preachers of the 
Gospel, and are greatly rejoiced that we 
gained the day so triumphantly. 

Nevertheless, the vote was to employ 
‘for any of the uses of the Association” 
the persons best fitted for the work, 
whether they be men or women; and 
sooner or later this will undoubtedly lead 
to women’s being ‘‘ordained as preachers 
and occupying pulpits.” 


On the afternoon of the same day, a col- 
lection of the books of the women authors 
of the State were displayed at the rooms 
in the Bible House, occupied by the 
Wednesday Afternoon Club. Mrs. Fran- 
ces Bellamy, the president of this club, 
has been for some time gathering these 
volumes, as part of the work of the Lady 
Board of Managers of the Columbian Ex- 
position in this State. The collection is 
to go very soon to Chicago, where it will 
be placed in the Woman’s Building during 
the Fair, and later find place in the State 
library at Albany. ‘The display called 
together many of our notable women 
writers and journalists. 

Among the books which attracted much 
attention was a bound volume of **The 
Lily,” the early woman’s rights paper, 
published in the forties, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton and Mrs. Amelia Bloomer. 

The address of Mrs. Candace Wheeler, 
in this city, is 115 East Twenty-Third 
Street. But she is now in Chicago, where 
she will remain during the Exposition. 
Her address there is the Woman’s Build- 
ing, World’s Fair Grounds. 

This information is given in answer to 
requests from correspondents who want 
to learn more about the projected apart- 
ment hotel for single women. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Fair just held in this city by the 
Independent Women Voters is reported to 
have cleared $2,000. 

More than 5,000 women registered to 
vote at the school election this week in 
Detroit, Mich. 

The report of the annual convention of 
the National-Amertcan W. 5S. A. is now 
ready, and may be ordered from 1328 I St., 
Washington, D. C.; price, 25 cents. 

The New York Legislature has amended 
the city charter of Syracuse, at the re- 
quest of a large number of the citizens, so 
as to enable Syracuse women to vote for 
school commissioners. 

Miss Flora M. Tuck was eleeted district 
treasurer for the schools of Danville, N. 
H., at the recent election. Miss Tuck 
enters upon her second year as principal 
of Kingston Academy. 

The Chicago Jnter-Ocean celebrated its 
2lst birthday on March 25 by issuing a 
monster paper of sixty pages. The Jnter- 
Ocean is progressive, it works for the best 
interests of itscity,and supports all efforts 
made to extend the rights and privileges 
of women as citizens. It well deserves its 


Schliffer, the Rev. Mr. Seward, Mr. Hub- | 


there were no church facilities of any | 


dent Women Voters and the Woman's 
Publishing Company escaped burning, 
but were thoroughly drenched with water. 


headquarters hid been secured at 36 
Bromfield Street, Room 37, and the next 
issue of the Woman's Voice appeared 
promptly on time. 

Mrs. Hannah Osgood, of North Dan- 
ville, N. H., recently celebrated her 
eighty-fourth birthday in comparative 
health and vigor. At this time she signed 
the petition of the World’s W. C. T. U. 
to the governments of the world. There 
is little interest among the women of that 
community in suffrage, but this progres- 
sive woman had her name registered as a 


of the Woman's Column. 


stained-glass window, by Miss Helen I. 
Gerrish, of Chelsea, Mass., given by the 
ladies of that city to the Exposition. The 
design shows a general scheme of conven- 
tional forms with sections consisting of a 
large upright oval, a centre oval with a 
seal of Chelsea, and an inscription on the 
borders reading, ‘‘Chelsea, settled 1630, a 
town 1733, a city 1857.” Miss Gerrish is 
an able artist, both in color and execution. 


The members of the New England 
Women’s Press Association were lately 
given an informal reception by the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany at its exchange, 125 Milk Street, 
Boston. The guests were received by 
President and Mrs. Thomas Sherwin, 
President Hudson of the American Bell 
Telephone Company, Mrs. Hudson, Mr. 
Keller, general manager for New Eng- 
land, and Mrs. Keller. The intricacies of 
the switchboard were shown, and a colla- 
tion served, while music was furnished 
by an orchestra in the rooms and a 
talented cornetist in Chicago. 


Alabama is to have an industrial school 
for girls. The Legislature has appropri- 
ated $5,000, to be available January 1, 
1895, and $10,000, available January 1, 
1896, for the purpose, the location of the 
school to be determined by the provisional 
trustees, consisting of the governor and 
other State officers. Senator Block was 
the chief advocate of the bill. A few 
years ago, Mr. Street, of Gadsden, left 
$40,000 and twenty acres of land for a 
girls’ industrial school. Alabama will be 
well supplied when both schools are fully 
organized. 

Mrs. Julia B. Nelson and Mrs. Anna B. 
Turley addressed the judiciary committee 
of the Minnesota House of Representatives 
on the evening of March 27, in behalf of 
woman suffrage. They were listened to 


that the bill will be favorably reported by 
the committee. Mrs. Turley writes: 

We found yesterday that both Senate 
and House had been fairly flooded with 
Boston documents published by remon- 
strants. Of course such trash can do us 
no harm in the Senate, but it may prove 
harmful in the House. You probably 
know how unfairly these remonstrants 
quote the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and in fact 
everything pertaining to suffrage work. 


Last October the first public appeal in 
behalf of the New England Moral Reform 
Society appeared inthe Boston Transcript. 
The Treasurer, Dr. Caroline E. Hastings, 
reports $11,107.75 received, but says, 
‘There are now in the present home as 
large a number as can by crowding be 
accommodated,and eight more are waiting 
for admission.”’ She makes the following 
timely plea: ‘‘May we not have Easter 
offerings in the name of Him who died and 
rose again for these, as well as for sin- 
ners of other sorts, and who, while on 
earth, said, ‘Neither do I condemn thee, 
go and sin no more’?”’ 








THERE wil] be a serious trouble if you 
don’t overcome those dyspeptic symptoms. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine you 
need. 


By nine o’clock the next morning, new | 


voter. Mrs. Osgood is an occasional reader | 


Among the decorative ideas intended for | 
the Woman’s Building at the World’s Fair | 
is a large and handsomely designed | 


with great attention, and the prospect is | 


THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING C0. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 


Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 





| Naptha Cleansing, 


| 


| Dry Cleansing, 
| Upholstering, 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 


L. G. 


Mcintosh 


& CO. 


' 
| 





From a Very Modest Beginning, 


ONE YEAR AGO, 


But Determined to Put Forth Every 
Effort to Please, 


Wish now to call attention to their 


BEAUTIFULLY ASSORTED 


High Class Goods 


Contained in the following de- 
partments: 


Trimmings, Laces and Notions. 

Ladies’ and Girls’ Cotton Under- 
wear. 

Corsets. (Corsets altered and per- 
fectly fitted.) 

Perfect Infants’ Outfits. 

Girls’ Cloaks and Costumes. 

Ladies’ Mantles and Costumes. 

| Ladies’ Promenade, Parlor and 

Party Silks. 

| High-Class Woollen Dress Goods. 


aenee ae 





| Their Latest Addition, 


- VICTORIA 
BLACK SILKS 


For the tirst time offered to the 
Ladies of America, are HON- 
ESTLY MADE 


UNADULTERATED SILK, 


and recommended without one 
single faltering doubt. 


aa SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. #9 


Furs Cared for, Stored and Insured. 


214 BOYLSTON ST. 





OPIUM Mosptine Hebict Cured in 10 
oO ays. No pa red. 
DR.J. STEPHEN PLebanon.Onio. 

















circulation and prosperity, and the 


WoMAN’S JOURNAL Offers congratulations. | 


The New England Women’s Press Asso- | 
ciation will give an afternoon tea at the 
Parker House, Tuesday, April 11, from 4 
to 6 o’clock. Mrs. Albert Barker, of Eng- 
land, will be the guest of honor, and has 
kindly promised to give ‘‘An Hour with 
the Birds,” introducing many of her ex- 
quisite productions of bird voices. 

The bill giving women the right of full 
suffrage in Minnesota passed the Senate 
by a vote of 31 to19. Andif the House 
oes its duty it will act on the measured 
accordingly. Women should have the 
right of the ballot, and then if they do 
not choose to exercise that right, it will 
not be because of disfranchisement.— Ho- 
kah Chief. 

The Woman’s Voice of this city sus- 
tained heavy losses in the recent Tremont 
Temple fire. The offices of the Indepen- 











The Menoken. 


5415 to 5421 Cottage Grove Av. 
(Within Walking Distance of the Exposition.) 


_, __) S.C. HAYES 
Proprietors; & Ww. BURCHARD, Jr. 





Private European Hotel, of iron, stone and brick, 
for World’s Fair visitors. 

Fronting on the finest portion of Washington 
Park, the most delightful, healthful and convenient 
location in the city, and out of the noise and dis- 
comfort of the immediate vicinity of the Fair. 

Five to ten minutes’ walk to the several entrances 
tothe Fair. Accessible to city by cable and elevated 


railroads, five cents fare. Ten minutes’ walk to Hyde Park Station, Illinois Central Railroad, and five 


minutes by cable. 


Steam heat, electric lights, and best of attendance, good rooms neatly and nicely furnished Bath rooms 


on each floor. Convenient restaurant facilities. 


Rooms for one week or more, after May 25th, for two 


persons, can now be secured at $3.00 per day; payments, one-half when securing room, one-half when 


taking possession. Address, 


HAYES & BURCHARD, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


H OLLIS -STREET 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 





Monday, April 10. Two Weeks Only. 


AUGUSTIN DALY’S CO. 


First Week—Monday and Tuesday Eveni 
= Wednesday Matinee, “Little Miss Mile 
on. 


Wednesday and Thursday Evenings, ““Belle’s 


Strategem,” and “Loan of a Lover.” 


Friday and Saturday Evenings, and Saturday 
Matinee, ““The Hunchback.” 


Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday 
Matinees at 2. 


April 10—Second Week—TWELFTH 
NIGHT. 


HOLLIS 7fiRSRe. 
ISAAC B. RICH......... Proprietor and Manager 
Sunday Evening, April 9. 


TESTIMONIAL BENEFIT 
JOHN J. BATEMAN, 


Treasurer Hollis St. Theatre, 


CHAS. A. METCALF, 
Press Representative Hollis St. Theatre. 
A GRAND BILL 
Will be presented. Seats now ready at box office. 








GLOBE THEATRE. 


JOHN STETSON,........ Proprietor and Manager. 








Week Beginning April 10, 


Mme. DUSE, 


Evenings 11th, 12th, 14th. 


SATURDAY MATINEE. 


ADK THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager. 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manage: 








Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 





Week Beginning April 10. Nineteenth 
Week. 


HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON - Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


COSGROVE & GRANT’S 


Comedians, in 


The Dazzler. 
MR.&MRS.T.E.M. WHITE, 


OF NORTH CONWAY, N.H., 
Will have some of their 
Window Transparencies and Photographs 
AT 
GEO. E. DAVENPORT’S, 


8 Hamilton Place, 


For the two weeks preceding Easter. 
White will be in attendance. 











MR. 


Mrs. 





Party Gloves 


In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 









THIS IS THE 


ROUNDED RIB 
ON HOLDING EDGES 


| of Fastener of Warren F 
~ Hose Supporter — the 
reason why it can- 
not cut the stock- 
ing, all other 
supporters 











The must 
most 
com- cut There 


it. 











sible hose 
supporter. 


: ‘countless, 
»/ and worth- 
less imita- 
tions, sure 
to cut the 
stocking. 
All 

uine War- 
rens have 
pe 7 
end of fastener. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








167 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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THE SANDMAN. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


As soon as the yellow sun is down, 
And the bolts are fast on the door, 

With his sack of sand he rides into town— 
With his sack of sand before. 


He fills a hand with the shining thing, 
And over the dusky ground, 

As a sower scatters the seed in Spring, 
He scatters the grains around. 


Past he rides to the wharf and the ships, 
Past to the foot of the bill; 

Ever a finger is on his lips, 
And his horse’s hoofs are still. 


He gallops up through the old York lanes. 
And down through Rosemary Street ; 
Like seed he scatters the glistening grains, 

And they leap up tall and sweet. 


Tall and sweet in swaying rows, 
Straight into bloom they leap; 
Behind him, behind him wherever he goes— 
The violet blossoms of sleep. 
—Independent. 


—_@>—-—_—_—_——— 


IN FLORIDA. 


BY CHARLOTTE FP. GRIMKE. 


In Florida, to-day, the roses blow, 
And breath of orange blossoms fills the air ; 
In blooming thickets, by a brook I know, 
The mocking-bird is pouring forth his rare, 
Rich song, thrilling the charméd listener’s heart. 
In deeper woods the fair pink lily grows; 
Pale as the wind-flower she droops apart, 
Or, glowing with the blushes of the rose, 
From the dark pool she lifts her lovely head— 
A radiant presence ’mid the woodland gloom— 
While, smiling on her from their mossy bed, 
Sweet purple violets in beauty bloom. 
’Mid their dark, shining leaves magnolias gleam, 
White as the snows that o’er our fields extend ; 
And oleander-trees, beside a stream, 
O’er laden with their rosy blossoms bend. 
O’er hedge and bank and bush the jasmine 
flings 
Its graceful, golden leaves with lavish hand; 
To boughs of ancient oaks the gray moss elings, 
Its long, weird tresses by the soft breeze 
fanned. 


How sweet to linger in the shaded bowers! 
How sweet to catch gleams of the blue, blue 
sky— 
To dream away the softly-gliding hours, 
As on the fragrant, flower-sown earth we lie! 
Alas, it may not be! Our lot is cast 
In bleaker climes, ‘neath duller skies we 
stray— 
Still haunted by bright visions of the Past— 
Sweet, sweet to be in Florida to day! 
—Portland Transcript. 
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THE HELP THAT COMES TOO LATE, 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








*Tis a wearisome world, this world of ours, 
With its tangles small and great; 

Its weeds that smother the springing flowers 
And its hapless strifes witb fate; 

But the darkest day of its desolate days 
Sees the help that comes too late. 


Ah! woe for the word that is never said 
Till the ear is deaf to hear, 

And woe for the lack to the fainting head 
Of the ringing shout of cheer! 

Ah! woe for the laggard feet that tread 
In the mournful wake of the bier! 


What booteth help when the heart is numb? 
What booteth a broken spar 

Of love thrown out when the lips are dumb 
And life’s barque drifteth far, 

Oh! far and fast from the alien past, 
Over the moaning bar? 


A pitiful thing the gift:to-day 

That is dross and nothing worth, 
Though if it had come but yesterday 

It had brimmed with sweet the earth ; 
A fading rose in a death-cold hand, 

That perished in want and dearth. 


Who fain would help in this world of ours, 
Where sorrowful steps must fall, 

Bring help in time to the waning powers 
Ere the bier is spread with the pall; 

Nor send reserves when the flags are furled, 
And the dead beyond your call. 


For baffling most in this dreary world, 
With its tangles small and great, 
Its lonesome nights and its weary days, 
And its struggles forlorn with fate, 
Is that bitterest grief, too deep for tears, 
Of the help that comes too late. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
——— - +r —— 


THE UNAMBITIOUS QUEEN. 


BY ALICE BROWN. 


Onee upon a time the king of a country 
which was always having quarrels with its 
neighbors grew very tired of reigning, and 
said he really thought he must take a vaca- 
tion. So he called his family together, all 


but one second cousin, who was busy mak- | 


ing jelly, and took them away to the 


Islands of the Golden Star; and there they | 


were so happy for the space of three 


months and one day that they all deter- 


mined to continue their vacation as long 
as they lived. 

“The king is having such a delightful 
time, eating plums and playing football,” 
said the messenger his Majesty sent back 
to the court officers, ‘‘that he has decided 
never to reign any more; and ail his chil- 
dren and nephews and nieces have also 
begged to be excused from succeeding 
him.” 


| 











| left here is his second cousin, Countess 


| on the throne. 


THE WOMAN’S 


**But who will reign?” cried the lord 
chancellor, shaking his head till the pow- 
der flew from it in clouds. 

*“*I don’t know,” answered the messen- 
ger, making his bow, and backing out of 
the council. ‘And the late king says he 
doesn’t care. And, if your highness 
pleases, I am in a great hurry myself to 
get back to the Islands of the Golden 
Star, to go on with my own vacation.” 

Then he ran away as fast as his legs 
would carry him, and presently they saw 
his little boat making sail out of the har- 
bor. 

‘‘What is to be done‘” asked the lord 
chancellor; and the keeper of the two 
hundred seals cried also, ‘‘What is to be 
done?” 

‘The only member of the king’s family 


Brigitta,” said the court genealogist. ‘Of 
course we shall be obliged, according to 
the law of succession, to offer her the 
crown.” 

They were all greatly relieved to find 
the matter settled by such simple means; 
and so they polished up the crown until it 
shone again, placed it on a silken cushion 
and bore it away to the house of the Coun- 
tess Brigitta, whom they found sitting on 
the front steps, paring apples. 

‘Good afternoon!’’ said she, as they 
came up in solemn procession. ‘Do take 
seats. But, my stars and blue ribbons! 
What are you doing with the crown?” 

‘“‘We beg your acceptance of it, mad- 
ame,” said the lord chancellor,pompously, 
laying the cushion at her feet. Then he 
went on to tell her what had happened, 
and that it was really her duty to become 
queen. 

As he continued, the Countess Brigitta 
grew more and more sober; and, when he 
had finished, she laid down her paring- 
knife among the apples, saying sorrow- 
fully : 

‘‘Well, what must be must; but it 
seems to me I[ shall make a very poor sort 
of queen.” 

‘That may be, your Majesty,” said the 
court truth-teller; ‘‘but poor queens are 
not at all uncommon.” 

‘‘And I am neither handsome nor majes- 
tic,’’ added she. 

‘“Very true, your Majesty!” said the 
truth-teller; ‘‘but the gems in a crown 
sparkle so brightly that it is hard for the 
sharpest sight to tell whatis under it.” 

‘*And there is actually nothing agreeable 
to me in the idea of reigning, except, per- 
haps, the privilege of eating bread and 
honey in the kitchen.” 

‘*That has been from time immemorial 
a royal prerogative,” said the lord chan- 
cellor, bowing. And, seeing from all 
their faces that there was no hope for her, 
the Countess Brigitta placed the crown 
on her head, locked up her cottage, and, 
calling the cat and dog, went away to be 
queen. 

For several weeks aftairs went on very 
well, for even a kingdom can take care of 
itself for some time after it has once been 
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wound up and set going; but one morn- 


ing, when the queen had settled herself | her capital because she had in her posses- 


So they clanked out of the room, and 
coon returned, clad in their every-day | 
clothing. 


SATURDAY, 


|; seem quarrelsome, 


APRIL 8, 1893. 


underdone? or does it need a bit of mint 
sauce?” And everybody was ashamed to 
though each one 


“There! now you look more at your | thought within himself,— 


ease,” said the queen. 
cup of tea since you've been gone. 


‘I’ve ordered a | 
Be it | 


“Ill settle with him by and by!” 
The queen’s guests stayed with her seven 


at wedding or funeral, we’re always the | days, and every mirute they grew more 


better for a cup of tea.” 
She poured the smoking beverage; and 


| good-humored and merry. Queen Brigitta 


had a great deal to talk about. She wanted 


the ambassadors accepted and drank it, | them to help her plan a hospital, and 


though, as they afterwards confessed, 


they were so amazed at this peculiar queen | 
that their legs were weak for hours after | 


the interview. 


Queen Brigitta chatted so tate 


that it was some time before they could | 
broach their errand; but, finally, one of 
them seized a chance to say,— 

‘*Your Majesty, our royal master, King 
Columba, has sent us to declare war 
upon your kingdom.” 

‘So I hear,” said the queen frankly. 
‘*What does he want to do that for?” 

Now, it was illegal in those countries | 
to go to war without an excuse; and so it | 
had become their custom to seize upon | 
some pretext, which no one ever thought | 
of disputing, and immediately begin to | 
fight about it. 

‘Your Majesty,” said the ambassador, 
‘tone of your subjects has declared that 
the lobsters on our coast have no claws, 
and that is an insult we cannot brook.’’ 

‘*‘Why, he must be a fool to say such a | 
thing as that!” cried the queen. ‘Of | 
course, they have claws! You can tell 
your master I’m very sorry I’ve got such | 
a foolish fellow in my kingdom; and, if 
I can find him, I'll set him to studying 
natural history.” 

The ambassadors looked at one another 
in despair. ‘So that’s all settled,” said 
the queen, briskly; ‘‘and now we can 
enjoy ourselves. Have another cup of 
tea?” 

When the ambassadors took their leave 
that day, they were completely dazed. 
For the first time in their lives they had 
disobeyed orders, and failed to declare 
war; and it was with fear and trembling 
that they went into the presence of King 
Columba, and told him exactly what had 
happened. Fortunately for them, the 
king dearly loved a joke, and he roared 
with laughter till the walls rang. 

‘“*Ha! ha!” cried he. ‘‘Queens must | 
have changed since my day. I'll ride over | 
there and take a look at Her Majesty.” | 
And the ambassadors thanked their stars 
that he did not order them to the block. 

After this Queen Brigitta received an- 
other declaration of war, this time from a 
king who stated that one of his subjects 
had been beaten and ill-used by one of 
hers; but the queen grew very indignant, | | 
and threw her offending subject into | 
prison, while she sent the invalid jelly | 
and gruel and broth and oysters. 

‘I’m ashamed of such carryings-on!” 
she said heartily to the ambassadors. 
‘*You tell your king so, with my com- 
pliments.”” And who could insist on | 
fighting after that? 

Another sovereign proposed to besiege 


. 





with her knitting in a little rocking-chair | sion some territory which belonged to 
she kept beside the throne, the minister | him. 


: 
of war came in, and told her that an | 


ambassador had arrived from a neighbor- 
ing kingdom, to find out when it would be 
convenient for the two nations to begin 
fighting. 

“But what on earth do they want to 
fight for?” asked the queen, laying down 
her knitting, and looking at him over the 
top of her spectacles. 

‘“*Your Majesty, it has been our custom 
to go to war with somebody every six 
weeks,”’ said the minister; ‘tand this time 
it is the turn of King Columba’s subjects 
to fight us. If they had not come to 
arrange preliminaries, to-morrow we 
should have been obliged to seek them. 
Surely, your Majesty remembers that the 
late king, your second cousin, was always 
going to war?” 

“Yes, I do,” 


said the queen; “but J 
never thought he liked it. Well, send 
the ambassadors up here.” And she 
rolled up her knitting, pushed the little 
rocking-chair out of sight, and clambered 


‘*Something is due to public opinion,” 
thought the queen, sitting up straight, 
and trying to look as majestic as she could. 

Presently a great clanking was heard: 
and the ambassadors, all in heavy steel 





armor, entered, and bowed before her. 





‘*Howdy do?” said the queen. ‘‘How 
| very uncomfortable you must be in all 
| that tin ware! Do take it oft, and make 
| yourselves at home.” 

The ambassadors looked at one another 
in surprise; but the armor was hot and 
heavy, and their leader answered,— 

‘If your Majesty would permit us to 
retire into the ante-chamber, your Majes- 
ty’s request shall be obeyed.” 

‘“That’s right,” said the queen. 
us all be comfortable as long as we can. 
You may be queens—no, kings—some 
time; and then you can’t. Take my word 
for that!” 





“Let : 


‘Is this so?” asked Queen Brigitta of | 
her prime minister. ‘‘Have we taken 
land that doesn’t belong to us?” 

“Yes, your Majesty,” answered he. 
‘*We have held it for over two hundred 
years; and, thanks to our good swords, 
we shall always hold it.” 

‘*No, we sha’n’t,” said the queen, set- 
ting her lips tight. ‘Not while I am | 
queen. You just make out the papers, or 
whatever you have to do, and give that | 
territory back this minute!” 

And, though all her ministers were | 
ashamed and angry in their hearts, they | 
dared not disobey; and the stolen prov- 
ince was restored. Then there was great 
rejoicing in the land which had formerly 
held it. Queen Brigitta’s name was daily | 
crowned with blessings; and the people 
charged their children never, so long as 
time should last, to fight with the subjects 
of so just a sovereign. 

Meanwhile King Columba had not given 
up his purpose of meeting her, and one 
day sent a messenger to say he would 
make her a little visit. 

**Delightful !” cried the queen, who was 
so good a housekeeper that she loved to 
have company. ‘‘And I'll invite all the 
other kings round here.’ Now, many of | 
these sovereigns had deadly quarrels with 
one another, and had formerly kept at the | 
greatest possible distance apart, except | 
upon the battle-field; but, as none knew 


| the others were coming, they all promptly 


| 





assembled in Queen Brigitta’s palace at 
the appointed time. In deference to their 
hostess, they, of course, banished all idea 
of present hostilities, and followed her to | 
the banqueting-hall with as good a grace 
as they could summon. Still, their | 
thoughts were bitter; but, whenever the | 
queen noticed a frown on any of their 
brows, she would bustle up to one and 
another, saying: ‘‘I’m afraid there's 
something you don’t like. Is the meat 





| me,” 
| be any need of it. 
| should injure yours, you just tell me, and 
(‘ll make ‘em apologize; and, if anybody 


| about twenty years. 


| places where little children could run 


about and play the games they loved best. 

‘*For, of course, we must keep ourselves 
very busy working for our subjects,” she 
said. ‘*They’re so kind to dress us so well 
and give us so much bread and honey that 
we must try to deserve it all.” And the 
other kings and queens, who had thought 


| always of their own pleasure before the 


good of their people, hung their heads 
and were ashamed. 

On the last day they sat together, the 
queen proposed that they should all meet 
in like manner once a year. 

‘*For I need you to advise me,” said she. 
‘**You must have seen that I don’t in the 
least know how to reign. I’m not a bit 
wise, and all I cando istotry not to harm 
anybody. I beg you won’t go to war with 
she added, ‘‘because there never will 
If any of my subjects 


harms me, unintentionally, I shall be de- 
lighted to forgive him.” 

So all these kings and queens joined 
hands, and swore a solemn truce, after 


| which they promised to meet onee a year 


to talk over the good of their subjects. 


| They also planned to keep their soldiers 


busy in teaching gymnastics to the chil- 
dren and carrying burdens for the old and 
infirm. 

When Queen Brigitta’s council saw that 


| other sovereigns approved of her, they, 


too, began to grow very well satisfied. 
‘**To be sure, she doesn’t know how to 
reign,” they confessed to one another, in 
the privacy of the council chamber. ‘But 
then, she can’t do much harm, with us 
always at hand to keep things in running 
order.”’—Christian Register. 
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| INTERESTING FACTS FOR DR. BUCKLEY. 


Mrs. Lucy A. Switzer, of Cheney, Wash., 
for several years president of the Eust 
Washington W.C. T. U., was struck by 
the incorrectness of the statement made 
by Dr.Buckley in his Chautauqua address, 
regarding the voting of women in Wash- 
ington before the woman suffrage law 
was pronounced unconstitutional by the 
courts. Mrs. Switzer writes: 

CHENEY, WASH., MARCH 14, 1893. 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 

The enclosed letters are samples of 
others that the prominent men and women 
of Washington interested in equal rights 
have written tome. Please print them. 
I was very ill last fall and during the first 
part of the winter. ‘his accounts for the 
delay. As soon as I saw the Chautauqua 
Herald containing Dr. Buckley’s address, 
I sent out a letter, asking, ‘‘What are the 
facts?’ Other answers wi)! follow. 

Yours, Lucy A. SWITZER. 

The first letter is from J. W. Range, of 
Seattle, ex-chairman of the Prohibition 
party of Washington, and who has been 


/ at different times uominated for State 


senator and mayor of Seattle by the Pro- 
hibitionists. Mr. Range has held official 
membership in the M. E. Church for 
He is now in the 


real estate business. He writes: 





| 
Dear Madam:—Your inquiry received, 


‘*What are the facts,”’ relative to the cor- 
rectness of Dr. J. M. Buckley’s statement 
at Chautauqua, last August, that ‘‘suffrage 
was tried in the ‘lerritory of Washington. 
There no particular interest was taken in 
it. The female vote was always light.” 
In reply I will say that the Doctor has 
been wrong)y informed, or wilfully lies. 
I have been in the Territory of Washing- 


| ton since 1875, and was here when we had 


the suffrage law in full force. I had occa- 
sion to be in all parts of the Territory, in 
towns of any importance, during that time, 
and I can truthfully say that the women 


of this commonwealth took great interest | 


in public affairs, and turned out en masse 
to the polls on election days. They served 
on juries and election boards, and gladly 
fultilled the duties of citizenship, even to 
sitting on juries in the United States 7. 
and they were commended by the U. 


District Judges for the efficient manner in 


which they performed their duties. 


In the precinct where I voted, the only | 


to get to the polls) was an ignorant old 
lady recently from Arkansas, and over 
200 women voted. These are facts. 
wife, Hattie A. D. Range, served on the 


| jury 21 days, and on the election board one 


day. My mother, Mrs. Jane M. Range, 
who has been an acceptable member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for sixty- 
two years, and who had given birth to 
and reared seven male voters, crossed the 
continent from Pennsylvania to vote, and 
did vote. This is what I call interest in 
the matter. 

I was in one of the largest towns of the 
Territory when the word came that a car- 
pet-bag judge from Alabama, appointed 
by President Arthur as U. 8S. District 
Judge, had rendered a decision disfran- 
chising the women of this Territory, and 
releasing criminals who had been con- 


My | 


|; woman who did not vote (who was able | 





victed by women jurors. The excitement 
and glorification by the saloon element 
was amazing. e saloons furnished 
owder sufficient to fire 100 guns (anvils). 
e three men who fired the guns were 
of the following sort: One a man whose 
wife had committed suicide on account of 
his ill treatment of her; another whose 
wife had left him because of drunkenuess, 
abuse and failure to support her; and the 
third a bachelor Frenchman who had 
been a pirate, one of the crew of the 
rebel pirateer Florida during the war. 
These men are a fair sample of the crowd 
that Dr. Buckley trains with politically. 

The law was re-enacted by the next 
Legislature, and again a conspiracy of 
liquor dealers ont politicians made a 
case, and again they secured the women’s 
disfranchisement. Yours for the truth, 

J. W. RANGE. 

Seattle, Washington. 

The following letter was received from 
Rev. R. E. Bisbee, who resided in Spokane 
for several years, serving as the pastor of 
M. E. Church at that place, and as Presi- 
dent of the M. E. College. Mrs. Bisbee 
was for a time Treasurer of the East 
Washington Territorial W.C.T.U. Dr. 
Bisbee says: 

The statement of Dr. Buckley flatly 
contradicts my experience, and I was in 
Spokane all the time that the suffrage law 
was in force. There was an intense 
interest in it, and very large numbers of 
women voted. Mrs. Bisbee holds the 
same opinion that I have herein expressed. 
Dr. Buckley has evidently been misin- 
formed. . E. BISBEE. 

Somerville, Mass. 


+> 
ALL ALONG THE LINE. 


In the recent reorganization of United 
States Senate committees, the following 
select committee on woman suffrage was 
provided: Senator Hoar, chairman, Sena- 
tors Quay, Vance, George, Blackburn, and 
McPherson. 

The National Sentinel of Chicago, a 
paper largely devoted to the interests of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
Woman’s Relief Corps and other patriotic 
organizations, publishes in its issue of 
March 18 an excellent sketch, by Carrie 
Ashton Johnson, of the early life and 
work of Lucy Stone. 


The Equal Suffrage Association of To- 
peka, Kan., is holding a series of parlor 
meetings. 


Three bills relating to woman suftrage 
were placed before the late United States 
Congress. A resolution for a 16th amend- 
ment, prohibiting the States from dis- 
franchising citizens because of sex; the 
bill for a statute law providing that 
women may vote for members of the 
House of Representatives; the third a 
joint resolution which proposes to give 
women federal suffrage by an amendment 
to the constitution. This last was intro- 
duced by H. 8S. Greenleaf, of Rochester, 
WN. Y¥. 


The Minneapolis North translates the 
following extract from a speech on 
woman suffrage by Mr. J. K. Lauridsen, 
member of the Danish Rigsdag, Copen- 
hagen: 


Fifty years ago, the Danish working- 
men knew nothing about politics. Now 
we have advanced so far that even the 
women want to take a hand in it. It is 


That 
Tired Feeling 


Is a dangerous condition due directly to de- 
pleted or impure blood. It should not be 
allowed to continue, as in its debility the 
system is especially liable to serious attacks 
of illness. It is remarkable how beneficial 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is in this enervating state. 
Possessing just those ele- 
Hood’s $ iments which the system 
=» needs and readily seizes, 
Sarsapa this medicine purifies the 
rilla blood, and imparts a feeling 
of serene strength which is comforting and 
satisfying. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
remedy for that weakness which prevails at 
change of season, climate or life. 
“TI have been convinced 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is Makes 
one of the greatest medi- the Weak 
cines in the world. I say 
this for the benefit of all Strong 
other tired out, run down, hard-working 
women. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is not only ex- 
cellent as a blood purifier, but for all other 
female complaints, even if of long standing.” 
Mrs. M. A. SCARLETT, Northville P. O., Mich. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for 5. Preparedonly 
vy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 
5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘“‘ In His Name” in the great under-world of New 
By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Iovtroduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book y Christian love and faith. 50 illustra- 
tions from fab ahs i heteqrenhe of life. thousand. 





The fastest se book ever published. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Men aan open. We Give Credit. Extra Terms, 
and ey » WoRTHT: . W: oo. re — - 

A iminuton woe 


WORTHINGT OWS. MAGAZINE 
a New. Choice. splendi oad a Family. 


Trrimfull gi geod things for all,— 

The ghtest. Purest Best mg torn} st = — 
yh Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Panels E. Clark, 4 
scores of others write forit. The best chence ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 
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true that very many are against woman 
suffrage. But it is too late to withhold 
that privilege from them. They are too 
well educated, they have too much elbow 
room here and there. They will get there, 
too. No human brain can find any —_ 
ble argument against woman suffr: 

. As good democrats, we offer t ~ 
women equal rights with us in every re- 
spect. We do not know whether they will 
enjoy it or not, for they will find a great 
deal of unpleasantness in connection with 
it. But we bid them a sincere welcome. 
It will take a good while before women 
are allowed to vote at all elections; but 
those who live forty years from now * will 
find that the opposition is silenced, and 
the women will enjoy general suffrage. 

F. M. A. 
~e — 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CALENDAR. 


“The Women’s Suffrage Calendar for 
1893” (London) supplies some suggestive 
information, in compact shape, regarding 
the work and activities of the present gen- 
eration of English women. Glancing 
through its pages, we are reminded that, 
in this year of grace, the well-born Eng- 
lish maiden whose aspirations soar beyond 
the county-belledom and London-season 
triumphs of her compeers, finds open to 
her several well-beaten paths of personal 
honor and public usefulness. Under limi- 
tations doomed to speedy extinction, she 
can share with her brothers the educa- 
tional advantages of the leading universi- 
ties of Great Britain and Ireland, and can, 
with public approval, serve her fellows as 
professor, doctor, trained nurse, poor-law 
guardia», school commissioner, etc. We 
are reminded that the local ballot is in 
the hands of all rate-paying women, and 
that within a year the bill to extend the 
Parliamentary franchise to such women 
was lost by a very small majority—the 
leaders of the historic Conservative party 
being found among the members of Parlia- 
ment voting “‘Aye.” The list of ‘‘gains” 
in 1892 for the women’s cause records the 
election of women school commissioners 
in Canada, the extension of parish suf- 
frage to women in Guernsey, the first ap- 
pointment of a woman (and she an Amer- 
ican) as lecturer on law at the co-educa- 
tional University of Zurich, the opening 
of the Scotch universities to women, their 
admission to the Ancient Order of Forest- 
ers, to the Royal Geographical Society, 
and to the British Medical Association, 
their appointment as Government medical 
officers in the Austrian provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and finally the 
passage of a woman suffrage bill by the 
New Zealand Legislature, although the 
original bill was so handicapped by ‘‘con- 
ditions” in the Legislative Council that it 
was, as amended, rejected by the lower 
house. When we remember that it is 
barely a decade since the municipal fran- 
chise was generally extended to women in 
Great Britain, that women were only ad- 
mitted to the Cambridge Tripos Examina- 
tions in 1881, and to the Oxford Locals in 
1884, and that Sydney University did not 
confer a degree on a woman until 1885, 
we can better gauge the growth in popu- 
lar British opinion shown by the follow- 
ing appointments of women during the 
year ending October, 1892: as assistant 
physician to the Workhouse Infirmary, 
Manchester; resident physician, Small- 
pox Hospital Ship, London; physician to 
the Edinburgh School Board; resident 
physician, Victoria Hospital for Children, 
Hull; visitor to three lunatic asylums, 
Cape of Good Hope Colony; meteorolo- 
gist, Hong Kong Observatory (Govern- 
ment appointment) ; three associate pro- 
fessorships in the co-educational] institu- 
tions, the Royal University of Ireland and 
the University of Sydney; and the addi- 
tion, by the Home Secretary, of four 
women as assistant commissioners on the 
Labor Commission created by the last 
Parliament. Several of these innovations 
have been already announced in our col- 
umns.—WN. Y. Nation. 
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WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


The National Council of Women of the 
United States, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
of Indianapolis, president, will maintain 
in Chicago, during the World’s Fair, a 
headquarters in the Woman's Building, 
where its members may enjoy opportuni- 
ties to prosecute their respective lines of 
work, as well as the special work of the 
council, which is composed of one official, 
usually the president, of every national 
organization of women that has joined. 
There are now thirteen of these. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony will represent the 
National-American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, Frances Willard the National 
W.C.T. U. 

The branches of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Unions in the United 
States will unite in a corporate representa- 
tion at the World’s Fair. Space has been 
secured, and a reception-room will be 
fitted up, where will be found a well- 
informed committee at all times. 

The standard containing club pictures, 
which will constitute the exhibit of the 
Working Girls’ Clubs at the Fair, is made 
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of imitation bropze, and is about seven 
feet high, with an urn on the top. It 
will be fastened to the floor, and the pic- 
tures displayed will show interior views 
of clubrooms, and also groups of club- 
members. 

Mrs. M. 8S. Lamson, vice-president of 
the Boston Young Women’s Christian 
Association, has been appointed by the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
Columbian Exposition to prepare an 
‘*Historical Sketch of Women’s Christian 
Associations in the United States.” 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, Mrs. A. E. 
Whittaker and Mrs. Barbara Galpin have 
been invited by the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary of the World’s Fair to read 
papers in Chicago next June. 

Space has been secured in the Woman’s 
Building for an exhibit of women’s dental 
work. The woman’s committee of the 
World's Congress Auxiliary on a dental 
congress have the exhibit in charge. They 
are Dr. Hattie E. Lawrence, chairman; 
Dr. Vida A. Latham, vice-chairman; Dr. 
Emma L. Benham, Dr. Louise Peterson, 
Dr. Rebecca McIntosh. 

Miss Julia Marlowe has been selected 
by Mrs. May Wright Sewall to deliver the 
address on ‘‘Woman’s Influence on the 
Stage” during the Nationa) Congress of 
Representative Women at the World’s 
Fair on May 16. At this Congress, ad- 
dresses on the influence of women in 
every profession which women have 
entered will be given by representative 
women from all over the world. 





WOMEN ON PUBLIC BOARDS. 


The London Methodist Times says: ‘‘In 
a certain district in Derbyshire, a Metho- 
dist lady is a candidate for the Board of 
Guardians. We are greatly surprised to 
learn that some objection has been offered 
to her candidature on the ground that, 
while personally eminently suitable for 
the position, there is no need to have a 
lady on the Board of Guardians! ‘That 
argument fairly takes our breath away. 
Surely those who use it have forgotten 
that the great majority of paupers are 
women and children. Does anybody 
seriously argue at this time of day that a 
pack of men are the most suitable persons 
to make arrangements for women and 
children? Asa matter of fact, we could, 
if necessary, mention most ridiculous in- 
cidents that have occured when unhappy 
Boards of Guardians have had to deal with 
feminine and infantile questions. No! 
no! Let us admit the superiority of man 
in his own sphere; but when it comes to 
feeding, clothing, and otherwise minis- 
tering to women and children, man is 
decidedly out of it. If there is any public 
body in the land of which women ought 
to be members, it is the Board of Guar- 
dians.” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT THE WORLD’S 
FAIR. 





Editors Woman's Journat : : 

The National-American Suffrage head- 
quarters at the Chicago Fair will be 
located in the Woman’s Building within 
the Fair grounds. Here, from May to 
November, some one of a numerous com- 
mittee will be found in daily attendance, 
to receive visitors, answer questions, dis- 
tribute literature, and arrange for sub- 
scriptions to native and foreign periodi- 
cals. But all meetings of a public charac- 
ter will be held in the new Art Institute, 
not within the Fair grounds, but on 
Adams Street and Michigan Avenue, near 
the centre of the city, admission to all 
Congresses, Conferences, etc., being free. 

Public representation for the work of 
suffrage associations will be given in two 
of the series of Congresses which are to 
be conducted in the Art Institute, the 
first being the World’s Congress of Repre- 
sentative Women, assembled from May 
15 to 22, the second the Govermental Con- 
gress, which will convene during a week 
in August. 

On the main programme of each of these 
two Congresses, woman suffrage appears 
simply as one phase of the world’s in- 
terests, briefly set forth by its representa- 
tives; but in ome of the Department Halls 
of the Art Institute, on one day during 
each Congress, a special programme will 
be presented, giving the subject to the 
public with greater detail. Thus, in May, 
on the main programme of the World's 
Congress of Representative Women, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton will speak on 
“The Civil and Social Evolution of 
Woman,” and in another session, Susan 
B. Anthony will address the audience on 
“Organization Among Women, Consid- 
ered in Respect to Civil Liberty,” while 
an Officially appointed representative of 
the National-American Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Lillie Devereux Blake, will partici- 
pate in the discussion following. 

But in the Suffrage Department Con- 
gress, to be held for one day ina hall of 
the Art Institute, simultaneously with 
the World’s Congress of Representative 
Women, the entire programme will be 


| filled by woman suffragists, the officers of 
Suffrage Associations presiding. ‘The fol- 
lowing speakers have been invited to 
| speak on appointed topies: Lady Henry 

Somerset on ‘‘Woman’s Growing Sense of 
| Responsibility toward her Country”; the 
| Countess of Aberdeen on ‘Domestic 
| Legislation”; Mrs. Cobden Unwin on 

‘Woman's Legitimate and Illegitimate 

Influence on Politics’; Lucy Stone on a 
| theme of her own selection ; Clara Bewick 

Colby on ‘*Wyominog,” Helen H. Gardner 
on **‘Woman as an Annex”; Laura M. 
| Johns on **Woman and the Municipality” ; 

Carrie Lane Chapman on “The Evolution 
of Woman Suffrage”; Mademoiselle Marie 
| Popelin, of Brussells, on ‘The Struggle of 
| Professional Women in Belgium”; Mrs. 
Florence Fenwick Miller on ‘*‘ Woman as a 
Factor in the Future of Government.” 
Sessions, morning and evening, being 
arranged for the representation of this 
programme. 

Prominent speakers have also been in- 
vited for the,Governmental Congress in 
August, full particulars of which will be 
published as the time approaches. 

RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, 

Chairman Columbian Ex.Com.N.A W.S. A. 
+e 
MRS. EUGENIA B. FARMER. 





VERSAILLES, Ky., MARCH 27, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

To that able and indefatigable worker 
for equal rights, Eugenia B. Farmer, is 
alone due the credit of having Section 205 
iuserted in the new charters of cities of 
the second class in Kentucky. The new 
Constitution required a thorough revision 
of city charters, and the brave and irre- 
pressible Eugenia B. Farmer set to work 
to have the rights of women in the school 
system recognized and protected. The 
charters have been framed, and are now 
being discussed prior to being sealed by 
legislative enactment. One of the hard- 
est things in this world to dois to head 
off a brave, determined little woman, who 
realizes that she has rights; and some- 
times it has occurred to me that the smaller 
the woman the bigger the cargo of de- 
termination she carries along with her. 
In this case this is literally true; for the 
petite Mrs. Farmer, with her sparkling, 
intelligent face, snow-white hair and soft 
voice, entered as it were the camp of the 
Philistines, with no armor save her cast- 
iron principles, and her determination to 
uphold them. This brave little Kentucky 
woman has written hundreds of letters, 
talked and pleaded for hours, and walked 
scores of miles in the past two years to 
carry her point. She has been rewarded 
by having incorporated in the charters of 
cities of the second class a _ section 
which makes members of this board have 
the qualifications of Councilmen, but al- 
lows ‘‘women otherwise qualified, to vote 
for, and be eligible as members.” 

This section of the charter was dis- 
cussed by the Covington Board of Educa- 
tion on March 24, and by a vote of 7 to 11 
they passed an ordinance giving women 
over twenty-one years of age the right to 
vote for members of the board, and also 
to be elected to the board. Mrs. Farmer 
was present at this meeting and addressed 
the board, and the Covington Common- 
wealth, the leading Democratic paper of 
the city, has this to say of the occasion: 

Opposition to woman representation in 
public school government, based on the 
theory of man’s superior intelligence, 
received rather a decided backset when 
Mrs. Farmer’s little talk was filed as an 
offset to the masculine oratory of the 
school board. Asa matter of fact, Mrs. 
Farmer had not only much the best of 
the argument, but much the best of the 
oratory. 

Of course the charters have to be re- 
turned to the Legislature, but the pros- 
pect is most cheering that the rights of 
women on the school question will be 
accorded them. 

There was a clear-cut division in the 
vote on the woman question by the Cov- 
ington School Board, the Roman Catholic 
saloon element voting against the women, 
and the Protestants for them. 

We are grateful to and proud of our 
Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer. May she live 
to garner such a suffrage harvest that 
not only new barns but new territory will 
have to be added to contain it all! The 
Kentucky Equal Rights Association i« in 
the field to win liberty for women, and 
Eugenia B. Farmer is a specimen of the 
timber of our organization. Faithfully, 
until American women are crowned citi- 
zeG queens, JOSEPHINE K. HENRY. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 








A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s Jovur- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at WomANn’s JouRNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 


for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAPLETS. 





Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 





8, 1893. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. vc. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B: Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 





The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 


nab D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances PowerCobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 


Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 


Woman Suffrage ey to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 





Equal Rights for Women, by George William | 


Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by | 


Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 


Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





MEDICAL REGISTER, 


The only Reseter Medical Gettess in Row 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians-~ Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston panei Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages ina 

three years’ course of oy It is well established, 

yao from the beginning has admitted women stu- 
ents. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, ’938. A 4 years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 

Slinical work offers me gy | advantages to students, 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 
eee 131 S. 13th St., Phila. 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session eqened Os October Ist; onfins g May) 1 
Three years’ graded c Lectures, Bw 

penny A Work, and full Clinical Instruct = Students 
are. also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of apd York. For announcements 


and cece | ply to BLACKWELL, M. D., D 
EAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 


Office, 2 Park i Ml 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, pemetaty diseases of 
women and chil 





The Doctor is jargely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 


the care of Chronic Diseases, at South bape ape | 


ae closed, the time being given wholly to c 
tice 
The Doctor’s free ey ares od for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to ine of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


ty prac- 








The Drs. give gd attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practi 
Specialty: "DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY aND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


| 
| 
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NAILS and SUNOL. 


New York, Nov. 12, 1890. 
PUTNAM NAIL CO. 
Dear Sirs,— 

In reply to your favor I 
would state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail for several years, and have 
advised my friends to use it only. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add 
that I prefer it to all others. 


The Putnam Nail enjoys the distinction of 
being the only Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 
nail made by machinery, and which imitates the 
old hand process. 

ROBERT BONNER 
INSISTS ON ITS USE. 

Allothers are COLD ROLLED and SHEARED, 
as an examination of their edges near the 
point will show, and are liable to SPLIT or 
gro in driving, to injure and perhaps kill 





— above picture, from a photo 
representing Mr. Bonner in the act of 
handing his smith a Putnam nail, 
while superintending the shoeing of 
Sunol, will be sent in the form of a 
half tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white 
paper, with wide margin, on ‘reccipt 
of 2 cent stamp for postage, etc. 


PUTNAM NAIL C0,, 


NEPONSET. BOSTON, MASS. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLDEST Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brookline, 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 


15 East Sixtee “ Street, New York. 


LAD | FS IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT. 


ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. | LUNCH 


Prices Very Reasonable. 


T. D. COOK & CO., 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 











PERSONAL.—The Beauty of the Romans was 
largely due to fine unguents used in their famous 
Roman Baths, and Dr. O. P. Brown’s celebrated 
Herbal Tissue Builder is a Roman Oil which has a 
wonderful effect on the skin, acting as a plumpin 
pone. S eeertyios absorbent Tissue Food, Wicks 
Tovic and Wrinkle Eraser. Most skins, hungry for 
nourishment, absorb it as thirst plants do water. 
Send 10c. for ‘sample, testimonial 8 and Lady’s 8-page 
paper illustrating Woman’s Life, and treating on 
= 2 of ~~ and body. J.Gibson Brown, Jersey 

ty, N. 

Wife a the County Clerk of Eldorado County, 
Placerville, Cal., writes Nov. 25, 1892: “It is the 
finest preparation for the skin I ever used—makes 
the skin white, clear, and like satin, etc.’ 


 MALVINA CREAM 


of peemtity! C i 
Removes a Freckles Fang, ch CREAM 
ay | =< t= Ay Perfection. 8. Not covering but remue- 
tg emis a perm: rest 

ple: ‘som tots original troche or enloat De bm iaar 

post pa id on recei 
re tVINA ICHTHYOL U'Soap| Pro Prot.t. Hiaberi 
<3 Cents a Ca 








Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair,1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


oves Grease 
Paine and Ink from 
ing, Car ets, oA and 
Gloss from Bla ik. 
An ievaraqte article in eve’ 
. Reco 


1 rocers. 
mple Bottle by aad. We. 
Fr. & D, Agent, 
est Roxbury, Mass 








For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


KENIG 

LIVER Seytiy con cate these they are 
PILLS not much a Se than aoe pellets. 
BROWN & CO.’S the ie and most 


WINE OF COCA. Site aPuAne 


NERVE 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street 
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* CouRAGEOUS VIB 


> cannot resist 
it with our 
érs, although it was not meant for 


account of 


flair th 
to 


“publication. Mrs. Langhorne says : 


Our house, w all b coutatnne, 
was burned amily, - 
i white people, our cabana codk 





,«and her twelve-year-old daughter, barely 











leaning the harness late 
, and had left a pile of 
igs. My sister, Miss Annie Gray, 
ed the fire soon after midnight, 
Pfan through the house, which con- 
fd sixteen rooms, giving the alarm. 
he fire had already gained too much 
way for any hows stopping it, abd 
done 







‘nothing could t to leave the 
(2 Warning building with all possible hasté. 


cook and her child were in ar 
over the kitchen, oe the door locked, 
and be rot for what seemed 
s oe ng time. My sister’s eldest 
son refoot across a hall which was 
so hot it burned his feet, burst open, the 
door, and dragged the woman through 


rey flames inté the porch. e 
ran\back for her child, and just after they 


got out, the floor sunk. Three of my 
s ran down the burning staircase to- 

r, two of them bare-footed. y 

to walk through the snow some dis- 

to the Barn for ter. Only, one 
imber of the famil a full suit of 
clothes left. As the harness was burnéd, 
we had to for a}carriage to the vil- 
lage, and our large’party of half-clad and 


by storm. 

have been overwhelmed with kind- 
ness and hospitality. Many pleasant 
homes have been opened to's, and abun- 
dant supplies of clothing and all other 
necessary things offered us. Such a dis- 

destitute party as we were that 
dreary night! Fancy ten women without 
a hairpin, some of us without shoes and 
stockings, wrap in blankets or any- 
thing we could’pick up as we ran out of 
the burning house, going a mile through 
the snow to seek a roof to shelter us! 

There was partial insurance on‘ the 
property, but we have lost many house- 

old treasures that can never be replaced. 
My brother-in-law lost his fine library, 
and all my manuscripts, the work of over 
twenty years, are gone. Weare fitting up 
the barn for a dwelling-house, and hope 
in a short time to have a home again. 

Of course all our suffrage literature is 
lost, and I enclose stamps for some more 
leaflets. Please send packages of “A 
Solution of the Southern Question,” 
‘tPrepare for Suffrage” and ‘‘Jesus Christ 
the Emancipator of Women.” 


There are few families who, so soon 
after a disastrous fire, would think of 
renewing their supply of equal suffrage 
literature, even before they had rebuilt 
their house. All honor to these brave 
Virginians! 


toe b agitated people took the little 


“eo, 


MADAM WILLARD ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


Frances Willard says of her mother: 


She never talked about woman’s rights 


in the early years of her children, but we 
somehow felt and knew that she was a 
free spirit; as St. Paul says, she was 
“freeborn.”” She went about her work 
with a certain dignity that could not be 
mistaken. _A sense of self-respect, but 
not of self-assertion, must have impressed 
all who knew her. She accepted the 
circumscribed lot of women, but was per- 
fectly aware that she had in herself the 
ability to have filled a larger place in the 
world; yet, as she went about ker house- 
hold cares, it seemed as if she understood 
what good George Herbert meant in 
those oft-quoted lines, 
“A room well swept, as by God's laws, 

Makes that and the action fine.”’ 

Only one occasion do I recall when the 
subject of woman’s rights was mentioned 
between my fatherand my mother. About 
the year 1851, my father came home from 
the adjacent town which he visited almost 
daily, and to which the rest of the family 
went but a few times a year. He was in 
remarkable spirits, and as he paced up 
and down the sitting-room, according to 
his wont, while mother busied her swift 
fingers with the family mending, he said: 
‘*We heard to-day in the city that Neal 
Dow has carried out his idea beyond what 
anybody supposed would ever be, and the 
law has been adopted.” My father was 
in political life, and was one of the thir- 
teen Free Soil members in the Legislature 
of Wisconsin who in 1849 voted for a 
similar law. Pausing in his swift career 
up and down the room, he said to mother, 
standing before her with his arms folded: 
**When do you suppose that our poor rum- 
cursed Wisconsin will ever have a law 
like that?” Whereupon mother, dropping 
her needle, and looking up into his face 
with a sudden glow of enthusiasm, re- 

lied, **I think, Josiah, there will be a law 

ust like that all over the nation some 

day, when women vote.”” My father was 
&@ great conservative so far as the woman 
question was concerned, though progres- 
sive on most other subjects. He seemed 
much shocked, and putting on his look of 
irony which we understood so well and 
dreaded not a little, he said, ‘Perhaps 
you will be good enough to tell me how 
it is to be brought about that women shall 
vote?” Mother’s enthusiasm was damp- 
ened ; she looked no longer into his face, 
but into the glowing winter fire, and 
eee “T [ avae ve to answer that one 
scripture even as Pau 

did when he said to his flor, ‘You have 
put us into prison, we g Romans; you 
will just have to come and tuke us out.’” 







ever heard until I began to make such 





| tion in England of the work connected 








amg on my own account twenty years 
ter. : 

One thing was to be noticed; mother 
never spoke ill of Susan B. Anthony 
Lucy Stone and other women who stood 
in the forefront of the battle, 

She was rather conservative for her 
daughters, but not for herself. When we 
had been in Evanston about fifteen years, 
some of the progressive spirits, led by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, who 
was a great admirer of mother’s, began 
to agitate the propriety of forming a 
Woman Su e Club. They called to 
ask mother and-me to join. I had just 
become . president of the Women’s Col- 
lege, and mother said, ‘‘You have cares 
and criticisms enough on hand; leave this 
new movement to me, so far as our house- 
hold is concerned. I will go out and do 
what I'can.”” So she went, and suggested 
what we mutually thought was a Pest 
designation for the new society, nafhely, 
‘The Pro and Con Club,” in the hope 
that under this. caption we could secure 
the attendance of conservati 8 well as 
radicals; but I do.not think it worked 
very well; I only remember that week by 
week, as the evening came rouhd, my 
mother, then well on towards seventy 
years of age, was *wont to take her inde- 

ndent, solitary way to the neighbor’s 

ouse in which the club was held, which- 
ever it might be, no matter whether dis- 
tant or near as related to our own; and 
she would not have me accompany her. 
When she was eighty and sat for her 
picture, Anna Gordon, wishing to induce 
that lighting up,of the countenance on 
whieh the operator so much insists, stood 
where mother could see her, and, pointing 
with her playful finger, “laid off” to 
mother her full belief that, old as she was, 
she would live long enough to vote. 
Several pictures were taken on that occa- 
sion, but the one in which Anna played 
this part has a smile most characteristic, 
and one that shows how thoroughly that 
sunny nature loved the beams of light 
that fructify the mind and make up what 
we call progress. 

‘The last time mother ever left the house 
except to take a morning ride was on a 
cheerless day of April before her death in 
August, when she, who had already taken 
the trouble to register her name, although 
the ballot was only permitted to women 
for school officers, went with other pro- 
gressive women of Evanston, climbed the 
stairs to the public room where the ballot 
box was located, and cast in her first and 
last vote. She wrote me about it quite in 
detail and with great interest. That was 
the last letter of the hundreds that I had 
received and cherished from her kind and 
faithful hand 


—~—__——- 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


Extitors Woman's Journal: 

The latest accessions to the list ef 
Patrons of the National Council have 
come to us from England in the names of 
the well-known worker in philanthropy, 
Lady Henry Somerset, and our own coun- 
trywoman, Miss Frances E, Willard. 
Lady Henry is much interested in the 
council idea, and has undertaken the direc- 





with the representation of the organiza- 
tions of that country in the World’s Con- 
gress of Representative Women to be held 
in Chicago, May 15th to 22d. 

RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, Sec. 


—__—_—_+or———_— 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Boston.—The League held its regular 
monthly meeting, April 3, in the Suf- 
frage Parlors, No. 3 Park Street, Boston. 
Mr. H. B. Blackwell presided. The min- 
utes of the last monthly meeting were 
read by Miss C.. Wilde. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance on hand of $67. 
A statement of the month’s enrolment 
showed the following work accomplished : 


Ward 9.....87 men, 137 women. 
Wee Wee cne 34 men, 84 women. 
Ward ll .....37 men, 95 women. 

158 men, 316 women. 


Mrs. Hunt reports women as more gen- 
erally favorable than men. Mrs. E. T. 
Boland, president of the City Point 
League, reported similar work begun in 
South Boston. 

Enrolment is now going on in eleven 
wards of Boston, and already more than 
1,200 men and women are enrolled. 

Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, a Massachusetts 
Factory Inspector, having kindly con- 
sented to supply the place of Mrs. Ade- 
laide A. Claflin, who was ill, gave an ad- 
mirable address on ‘*‘Women and Work.” 
At the close of her interesting and in- 
structive remarks, an animated discussion 
ensued. Many inquiries were made and 
answered, and a vote of thanks was unan- 
imously tendered to the speaker. 

H. B. B. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The last meeting of the 
League was held on the evening of March 
29, in the pleasant parlors of Mrs. Otis 
Brown. The recently elected president, 
Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, presided. For the 
first time a debate was the programme 
of the meeting, the question discussed 
being: ‘*Resolved, That it is just and ex- 
pedient that women have municipal suf- 
frage.” Mrs. Carolyn P. Chase opened 
by sustaining the argument of justice. 
Why would not the same painstaking, 
ey sense, disinterested devotion and 

igh ideal of morality of woman, which 
help so much to make home ail that it 
should be—why would not all these ele- 
ments, if allowed full and free representa- 
tion in aflairs of municipal government, 
make for righteousness? We are safe in 
believing that they would. If so, is it 
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youth to grow up? Cannot women 
serve homes by serving their coun- 
try in this way? We have our college- 

ucated women, our W. C. T. U. work- 
ers, 80 many women teachers, our busi- 
ness women and journalists, etc.; it 
seems unjust that the experience, intelli- 

ence, the zeal for the common weal, and 
the judgment that these women stand for 
should be unused in a field where they 
could not fail to be of service. 

It was hoped and expected that a few 
strong opponents of municipal suffrage 
for women would be present to state their 
views and objections. When it was learned 
that wer wero be there, Rey. C. R. 
Moor—an ardent advocate of equal suf- 
frage—at the eleventh hour kindly con- 
sented, for the sake of argument, to pre- 
sent objections, and to imagine himself, 
for the time being. an opponent, which, 
considering his real attitude, we knew to 
be a great stretch of his imagination. He 
stated all the opposing arguments which 
were made at the hearing in the State 
House on Feb 21. These objections, with 
others suggested by various. individuals 
present, were met with the same old 


unanswerable answers. 
Mrs. P. M, Kendall ued in favor of 
the re ‘on the ground of expediency. 


She expatiated upon actual benefits to 
the public schools, which were known to 
be the result of the presence of women on 
the school board. ‘hese benefits proved 
the expediency of school suffrage for 
women, and of their election to the school 
committee. The same thoughtfulness of 
woman, and her eye for overlooked neg- 
lects, which had brought about desirable 


} results in our public schools, would in the 


same way improve our municipal govern- 
ment. If women,had a voice in municipal 
affairs, we should be more likely to have 
cleaner talk on our streets. ‘There are 
laws pertaining to the use of profane lan- 
guage on the street, the enforcement of 
which women might take steps to help 
bring about. ‘There might also be a 
smaller number of children on the streets 
during school hours who really belong at 
school. Unless boys are smashing win- 
dows or up téssome special mischief, a 
policeman doesnot see them. Is it not 
natural to think that women might exert 
an influence which would, through a fuller 
interpretation of the prescribed duties of 
a policeman, or of some one, lessen the 
number of children on the street in school 
hours who should be at school? In such 
ways as these it was believed that it 
would prove expedient to give municipal 
suffrage to women. 

General and informal discussion fol- 
lowed the remarks of each of the three 
speakers. Before adjourning, a vote on 
the question was taken, which proved to 
be unanimously in favor of the resolve. 

FRANCES M. BIRTWELL, 
Sec. Cambridge Woman Suffrage League. 





TRUSTS AND COMBINATIONS 

Are unpopular. But there is one form of 
trust against which no one has anything 
to say. That.is the trust which the public 
réposes in Hood’sSarsaparilla, and the 
best of it is thetrust is fully justified by the 
merit of the medicine. For, remember, 
Hoop s Sarsaparilla CurREs. 

Hvuop’s PILLs are purely vegetable, and 
do not purge, pain or gripe. Sold by all 
druggists. 

HOLLIS STREET THEATRE..—Augustin 
Daly’s company will follow ‘Blue Jeans” 
at the Hollis Street Theatre for a period 
of two weeks, beginning April 10. ‘The 
first week will be devoted on Monday, 
Tuesday evening and Wednesday matinee 
to *‘Little Miss Million,” Wednesday eve- 
ning **Love in Tandem,” and on Thurs- 
day evening there will be a double bill, 
consisting of ‘*Belle’s Stratagem” and 
‘Loan of a Lover.” Friday and Saturday 
evenings and Saturday matinee the play 
will be ‘*The Hunchback.” For the sec- 
ond week, commencing April 17, ‘“T'welfth 
Night” will be produced, and elaborate 
preparations are in progress to make the 
production noteworthy in every respect. 
As the demand will undoubtedly be great, 
and as the management desire to free 
their patrons from the annoyance of spec- 
ulators, it has been decided to limit the 
sale of seats to any One person to ten in 
number foreach performance. The usual 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees will 
be given. 

ee 

BOWDOIN SQUARE THEATRE.—The at- 
traction at the Bowdoin Square Theatre 
next week will be Cosgrove and Grant’s 
comedians in ‘*The Dazzler.” It will be 
remembered that this company made a 
great success during the earlier part of 
the season, and the return engagement 
will be awaited with interest. 

—_ -——~._—_ 


PARK THEATRE.—The 18th week of 
Hoyt’s *‘A Temperance Town’ begins 
Monday next at the Park Theatre. The 
fame of this attraction is becoming so 
widespread through the report of its re- 
markably long run at the Park Theatre, 
that it is scarcely possible to say anything 
new of it. A feature of the performances 
now is the theatre-pirties coming in al- 
most nightly by special trains from the 
more distant points. 

———>—__—- 


GLOBE THEATRE.— Mme. Eleonora 
Duse, the great Italian tragedienne, whose 
success in this country has been remarka- 
ble, will appear in Boston before her de- 
parture for Europe at the Globe Theatre, 
Tuesday evening, April 11; Wednesday 
evening, 12:h; Friday evening, 14th, and 
Saturday matinee, 15th. This wil no 
doubt be one of the fashionable t 
—- the ga Mme. Age time 
wil e up part of next week’s special 
engagement of Manager John Stetson’s 











ctions for all the 
is season, but when 


“4 saw t ofletters “gy Sat mek } 
st people begging the senfeld 
Brothers to ‘book *La Duse” in Boston, 


he determined to satisfy the demands of 
the Boston public, and so sacrificed part 
of his own company’s time at the Globe. 

ee Pe 

THE 8PRING, 

Of all seasons in the year, is the one for 
making radical changes in regard to 
health. During the winter, the system 
becomes to a certain extent clogged with 
waste and the blood loaded with impuri- 
ties, owing to lack of exercise, close con- 
finement in poorly-ventilated shops and 
homes, and other causes. This is the 
cause of the dull, sluggish, tired feeling 
so general at this season, and which must 
be overcome, or the health may be en- 
tirely broken down. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has attained the greatest popularity all 
over the country as the favorite Spring 
Medicine. It expels the accumulation of 
impurities through the bowels, kidneys, 
liver, lungs and skin, gives to the blood 
the purity and quality necessary to good 
health, aud overcomes that tired feeling. 

ees ae 

FOR SALE. 

The finest location in Woburn, Mass. Twelve 
acres. On the premises are a smal! house, and a 
large barn which has never been used as such. 
It could easily be converted into a dwelling. The 
land is high, and only half a mile from the 
centre of the town. In plain view are Wachusett 
and Monadnock mountains. It catches all the 
glory of the sunrises and sunsets. It is a most 
desirable piece of property, either for a summer 
hotel, or for a sanitarium. It is unincumbered, 
and will be sold at a reasonable price. Inquire 
of H. B. Blackwell at No. 3 Park Street, or of 
Mrs. Susan T. Converse, Sherman Place, 
Woburn. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the latest 
spring and summer styles can do so by bringing 
them to STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place, Boston. (1 short flight.) 














HOLLANDER 


Opening of all our NEW 
FASHIONS in 


LADIBS’ 


JACKETS, 
MANTLES, 
CAPES. 


Representing the best ideas of 


the leading London and Paris | 


houses, also 


Misses’ and Children’s 
Dresses and Garments. 


Boston, 202 Boylston St. 
New York, 290 Fifth Ave. 





IDE 


Tou 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreau. 


In this historic town tourists and visitors can 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MES. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection. 


“af y:, Mr. Stet | 


é 





_ Stbsolutely 
 fure 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 

Highest of all in. leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 

| Report. 

|Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St., N.Y. 

| — 

| SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MARY B. RICH, 














/ OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street, 
Monday, April 10, 3.80 P.M. Discussion, “Limi- 
tations in Self Sacrifice.” Opening paper by Mre. 
Kate Gannett Wells. 


Shorthand.—W anted, pupils in shorthand, ‘by @ 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WoOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St. 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, smal) parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use Sf camp. 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 
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W ANTED: A young housekeeper, aged about 26 

to 28, at Chicago, this summer; family of six, 

keep two servants, occupy twelve-room house. 

Lady wanted must be of high character and educa- 

tion, and will be considered one of the family. 
8, $20 per month and board. Address fully, 
MRS. V., P. O. Box 688, Chicago. 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing 
the papers written by her under government 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concerni 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out. 


WHY IS IT ? 


You give orders for furniture 
made from special designs with- 
out calling upon S. C. SMALL 
& Co. 


You make a mistake, and will 
find it to be so, if you investigate. 


S.C. SMALL &CO. 


also 
ENOVATE Your old pieces 
EPAIR 
and make them 








ND 


EPOLISH 
OFFICE: 
26 Bromfield Street. 


FACTORY: 
WINCHESTER, MASS. 


as good as new. 
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| MRS. HOBBS LAWSON, 


| Designer and Manufacturer of Ladies’ 
| Costumes for Calisthenics. 


| Mrs. Lawson is the inventor, owner and patentee, in 
| the U. 8. and Great Britain, of 


| The Perfect Bicycle Suit for Ladies. 


This suit Fives perfect freedom for outdoor sport, or 

exercise of any kind. A VERY Becoming Hat com- 

pletes the suit. For further information, call, or 

address with stamp 

Fosss Company,” No. 11 Irvington Street, or Mre 
HuTcHINSON, 560 Columbus Avenue, Boston,Mass. 





GEO. H. LLOYD, 
Sead 


OPTICIAN, 
357 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


Maker of the Best 
SPECTACLES AND EVE GLASESS 


Oculist#rescriptions a Specialty. ga" Please note 
initials Gee. A. and number, ‘357. 


C. H. Simonps * Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Bostou 
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